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ST. DOMINIC 
B 
SHEILA — 


those two friars who brought light and learning into the 

Church towards the close of the twelfth century. St. Francis 
and St. Dominic were contemporaries, they were, though 
working apart, leaders of a great religious revival, and they 
rae two religious Orders that have lived fraternally ever 
since. Yet one could scarcely imagine two men whose characters 
and lives were more unlike. 

St. Francis has about him a glamour that the other entirely 
lacks. His careless youth and striking conversion, the romantic, 
indeed adventurous beginnings of the Order have made him a 
well-known, well-beloved figure even to many outside the 
Church. On the other hand, St. Dominic—moving from a pious 
childhood through a studious youth to a narrowly ecclesiastic 
middle-age and thence on to a theological battlefield—is little 
known even to Catholics. It might be said of St. Francis that his 
personality eclipsed the Order that he founded, whereas St. 
Dominic the man has been largely swamped in his own achieve- 
ments, and is certainly outshone by his great son St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and indeed by his two daughters, St. Catherine of 
Siena and St. Rose of Lima. Finally, St. Francis has this distinction 
in the popular mind, that he preached not only to men but to 
birds and animals, while St. Dominic in that same mind is tarred 
with the brush of the Inquisition. 

Yet during his life he was as much loved by his followers as 
the beloved beggar of Assisi, a man of charm and humility, 
goodness and gaiety. He was also a man of power and faith. The 
founding of the Dominican Order was no fortuitous collection 
of sympathizers, but a bold act intellectually conceived and 
efficiently organized in the face of many difficulties. It has carried 
his work down to the present day with a continuity and unity 
that few religious Orders have achieved. The Preaching Friars 


I: WOULD BE HARD to find a bigger contrast than the lives of 
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are doing the same work as they did seven hundred years ago. 
Conditions and methods have changed, but the work is the 
same—the defeat of error and the proclamation of truth by 
preaching, study and prayer. Contemplata aliis tradere. 


St. Dominic came of the noble Spanish family of Guzman, 
and was born in the little town of Calaruega, where his parents 
were royal wardens. It is common knowledge that the vast 
majority of saints have come from what might at least be called 

ood Christian homes. The flower on the dunghill is not un- 
Reatien but numerically it bears no relation to the flower grown 
in well-tended soil. St. Dominic’s home was something more 
than that. It might even be described as sensationally Christian, 
for surely it is sensational for three members of a single household 
to have attained acknowledged sanctity. Dominic himself, the 
youngest, is the only canonized saint, but his mother, Jane of 
Aza, was beatified and her festival is kept by the Order three days 
after her son’s. Also beatified was his brother Manes, and the eldest 
of the three, Anthony, though no ceremony confirmed his eternal 
blessedness, is known to have led a most exemplary life of sacrifice 
and devotion to the poor. All three brothers were priests. 

In such a household a saint would make a flying start, and we 
are not surprised to find that little Dominic played at being a 
monk in much the same way as modern children play at being 
gangsters. He also started at an early age his org ad habit of 
spending at least a part of every night on the floor. He was fond 
of study, too, and showed remarkable abilities to his tutor and 
uncle, the parish priest of the neighbouring town of Gumiel. 
Precocious even for a time when a in became a man some five 
years earlier than he does today; he was only fourteen when he 
went to take his arts degree at the University of Palencia. 

This degree was compulsory. The medieval youth was not 
allowed to specialize, and for six years young Dominic must 
study the sevenfold ‘‘arts”—grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, 
geometry, music and astronomy—before passing on to his own 
special subject, theology. This occupied him for four more years, 
at the end of which his education might be considered complete. 
The date of his ordination is uncertain, but after the custom of his 
time he was performing various ecclesiastical functions for some 
years before it. In order to support themselves, theological 
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students were allowed to accept benefices, and Dominic was even 
before his ordination a member of the Cathedral Chapter at 
Osma. 

He was now twenty, and his life from earliest childhood had 
flowed in a quiet unbroken stream of study and prayer. It was to 
continue the same for another thirteen years. Until he was 
thirty-three he remained a Canon of Osma, finally attaining the 
dignity of sub-Prior. It was a life of complete retirement, and we 
know very little about it except that it was also a life of great 
austerity. He denied himself the accepted comforts of a bed at 
night and a glass of wine at his meals. On the positive side of 
sacrifice, he sold his library for the benefit of the poor at Palencia. 

This might not seem so big a sacrifice to us today as it must 
have seemed to his contemporaries. We might forget that he 
lived some hundreds of years before the invention of printing 
and that his books were all inscribed by hand on hand-made 
parchment or the specially treated skins of animals. A book once 
sold could not be restored in another copy, and Dominic had 
bidden his cherished books farewell for ever. ““But I could not 
bear to prize dead skins when living skins were starving and in 
want.” After this episode it is not so surprising to hear that he 
twice attempted to sell himself. He offered to go into slavery in 
exchange for some wretched captive of the Moors, as was occa- 
sionally done by holy people, who offered themselves as substi- 
tutes for the fathers of families or for weaker brethren who 
might be tempted to apostasy. We are not told why his offer 
was refused, but possibly the Cathedral authorities intervened. 

Shortly before his birth his mother had dreamed of her child 
as a little dog with a blazing torch in his mouth. His godmother 
also had dreamed of him, as a child with his forehead lit by a 
star. A torch and a star . . . both are now familiar Dominican 
blazons, but in the year 1203 they must have seemed merely the 
emotional fantasies of two women who expected too much. 
Dominic was good and holy and beloved by all who knew him, 
but he certainly had not shown himself either a burning brand 
or a guiding light. 


Our Saint is a striking instance of the falsity of the idea that a 
life hidden with God in the cloister necessarily unfits a man for 
playing his part in the world should he ever be called upon to 
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do so. Where such unfitness is shown it is nearly always the 
result of defects that existed before the subject’s retirement. 
Quietly as he had lived for over thirty years, Dominic had 
already shown himself a man of courage, and with study and 
prayer he had laid up an arsenal of mental and spiritual weapons 
that for the last eighteen years of his life were to make him a 
mighty warrior against the Church’s enemies. 

The call to battle came unexpectedly, and from an unexpected 
quarter, since it was in the first instance a call of romance. Few 
saints can have lived more remote from romance than St. Dominic, 
yet but for a certain royal romance, humanly speaking, there 
might have been no Order of Preachers. King Alfonso IX of 
Castile wished his son Ferdinand to marry the daughter of a 
certain ““Lord of the Marches’’—probably a Scandinavian prince, 
though there is nothing known certainly about him. In accor- 
dance with the procedure of his day, he sent a deputation of 
knights and clerics to ask for the young woman’s hand. As the 
head of this deputation he appointed Don Diego, Bishop of 
Osma, who invited to accompany him the sub-Prior of his 
Cathedral, Canon Dominic. 

It is a curious gap in our knowledge that we do not know 
where their journey took them or the scene of their negotiations. 
All we know is that their way led through France, through the 
territory of Languedoc, and the city of Toulouse; and it is here 
that what was in intention a diplomatic mission, an affair of 
courtiers, suddenly became something very different and a 
turning point not only in the life of St. Dominic but in the 
history of the Church. 

For Toulouse was at that time the heart and hot-bed of the 
Albigensian heresy, that medieval version of the gnostic error 
which for more than half a century had been eating into the 
Body of Christ. Most of the principal men of the city were 
heretics, and the Bishop and his sub-Prior, putting up at the 
principal inn, found a heretic in charge and ready for dispute. 
Theological debates were part of the general education of the 
time and St. Dominic’s training in rhetoric and logic must have 
stood him in good stead. On the other hand his adversary was 
well-instructed in his own errors, also eloquent and persuasive in 
their defence. The Canon and the innkeeper were evenly matched 
and spent the night in argument. But when morning came it 
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was the Canon who had triumphed and the innkeeper who was 
on his knees, asking for reconciliation. 

I doubt if the Saint was as much surprised as the heretic. He 
knew too well the strength of his own side and the powers that 
sustained it. But I think that he was disappointed—because he 
could not stay and watch over the fruits of his victory. The 
strong man had been driven out, but his conqueror had had no 
time to do more than sweep the house to which with seven 
other devils he might return. It was hard for Dominic to ride 
away, to sink his triumphant memories in the chatter of courtiers 
and the dry shop of ecclesiastics, and for the rest of the journey 
his thoughts and prayers must have been with the innkeeper of 
Toulewse, left to prove his steadfastness in an apostate city. In 
his conversion the Lord’s hound had, as it were, first tasted 
blood, and though no one yet knew it the great world-wide 
hunt of the Domini Canes had already started. 

The mission was successful. The “‘Lord of the Marches” gave 
his consent to his daughter’s marriage, and back the deputation 
came, only to set out again a short while later to escort the 
young bride to her new home. An unknown girl, of unknown 
country and parentage, is not a tool we should expect to find in 
the armoury of God. Yet it was through this girl that the Domini- 
can Order came into being. All she herself did about it was to 
die. The records are as incomplete as ever. We do not know 
what caused her death, whether she suffered or whether she was 
mourned. But the news of it was brought to the cavalcade of 
knights, clerics and courtiers when it was some way on its 
journey. There was nothing to do but to turn back, and the 
company was halted and disbanded. 

Though Bishop Diego had been so much and so recently 
away from his diocese, he does not seem to have felt any imme- 
diate call to return there, but took instead the road to Rome, 
still accompanied by his sub-Prior. The Bishop must have been 
as much struck as the Canon by the shocking state of affairs in 
Languedoc, for we find him bringing it into discussion with the 
Pope. Innocent III had some time earlier put the campaign 
against the Albigenses into the hands of the Cistercian Order, 
but the arrangement was not working well and the monks 
seemed powerless to stem the flood of heresy. The Pope must 
have been impressed by the zeal of his two Spanish visitors, for 
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their next move, with his encouragement and blessing, was to 
the Cistercian headquarters at Citeaux. 

Here they found strangely opposed conditions. The religious 
life of the community and the beauty of the ceremonial in the 
monastery church were so impressive that Diego actually asked 
to join the Order. But the monks who had set out in bands to 
convert the heretics had hopelessly failed, not only because they 
had been outshone by their opponents in preaching and in argu- 
ment, but because their manner of life—owning extensive and 
valuable property, and travelling comfortably with all the 
pomp that Canon Law allowed—compared unfavourably with 
the austere, self-sacrificing lives of the leading heretics. 


Externally heresy varies with every generation and each new 
one that springs up shows a face that suggests something bright 
and new. But under the surface they are all akin, for all—no 
matter what outward form they take—are fundamentally an 
attack on the Incarnation. The attack may be made—as it gener- 
ally is today—through a denial of Our Lord’s divinity, or—as it 
was in St. Dominic’s day—through a denial of His human nature, 
or it may take the form of a denial of the goodness or the reality, 
of the world He made and in which we live; but beneath all 
these denials is the same opposition of matter and Spirit, of the 
dualism that sees evil in corporeal substance and regards the 
created world as sin. Albigensianism was the direct descendant 
of Gnosticism, Manicheism and the more exaggerated forms of 
Neoplatonism, just as it was the direct ancestor of Puritanism, 
Theosophy and Christian Science. But its period and its settin 
combined to carry its teaching to logical conclusions wid 
had been mainly ignored by its- ancestors and are certainly not 
accepted by its descendants. 

Since matter and the created world were sin, it was the duty 
of the sons of Light to do all in their power to bring them to an 
end. Hence marriage was sinful, for it led to the birth of children 
and the continuance of the race. On the other hand suicide was 
heroic and to be admired as the speediest way out of a world in 
which it was impossible to eat or drink or carry on business 
without doing the devil’s work. There would be no resurrection 
of the body which it was a degradation for the soul to inhabit, 
and which Our Lord had never known, wearing only an appear- 
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ance of flesh and in no physical sense born of Mary. This vile 
body must be treated with the greatest austerity by those who 
had not yet acquired the courage to destroy it altogether. 

It may well be believed that these doctrines were not likely to 
make a popular appeal, and the flourishing condition of the 
heresy, which had taken possession of most of southern France 
and had resisted all attempts not only ecclesiastical but military 
to suppress it, was due to the division of its adherents into two 
groups—an inner circle of the Perfect who lived lives of monastic 
asceticism, refusing to engage in business, abjuring matrimony 
and renouncing in their diet not only flesh meat but eggs and 
cheese, and an outer ring who contented themselves with abjur- 
ing the Church and the sacraments, but otherwise lived a normal 
life in the world, with the added attraction that as concubinage 
was no more sinful than marriage they were free to indulge in it 
without censure. 

It is interesting to note that a sect not unlike the Albigenses 
appeared as recently as the nineteenth century in the district of 
the Surrey and Sussex borders. The Cokelers, as they were 
called, forbade marriage to their adherents and also business for 
profit, while their lives were austere to the point of allowing no 
recreation except in prayer and religious reading. They were, 
however, entirely free from the antinomianism of ‘the earlier 
heresy, and not a breath of scandal ever attached itself to the 
young farmers who, denied a wife, engaged a Cokeler “‘sister”’ 
to keep house for them. The sect was still in existence at the end 
of the first World War, but has apparently failed to survive 
more recent changes and catastrophes. 

The Cokelers were simple and ignorant people. Not so the 
Albigenses, who supported their error with a weight of learning. 
They were fond of public disputations, in which hitherto they 
had had things far too much their own way, and both Canon 
Dominic and Bishop Diego saw that it was necessary to meet 
them on this ground with a better equipment than had hitherto 
been brought to the defence of the Church. 

They had sought and obtained the approval of Rome for a 
new campaign against the Albigenses. The attack was to be two- 
fold, intellectual and ascetical. From the beginning Dominic had 
seen the need for this double assault. Not only must the Catholics 
be able to defeat the Perfect in argument, but the austerity of 
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their lives must at least equal if it did not exceed that practised 
by the heretics, since even by the rank and file who lived as they 
chose austerity was admired as a sort of spiritual athleticism. They 
were like a modern football crowd, watching and applauding a 
game they would never attempt to play, and the Catholic side 
were lost unless they were able to tackle their opponents on this 
ground as well as on the higher levels of argument. 

As for Dominic, all he had to do was to let his ordinary manner 
of life become public knowledge. Hitherto he had practised 
mortification in secret, but now the austerities he had concealed 
at Osma and Palencia were openly displayed. He beat the Perfect 
at fasting by living on bread and water for the whole of Lent. 
He always slept on the floor—in the church if one was available 
—and without a covering. For food he had little more than 
bread and soup, though he would occasionally accept a couple 
of eggs, never more, from charitable ladies. These rigours he 
endured while living a strenuous life of preaching and public 
disputations, moving from town to town in the Midi, from 
Citeaux to Servian, from Servian to Beziers, from Beziers to 
Carcassone, finally setting up his headquarters at Fanjeaux. 


But it was at Prouille, some miles from Fanjeaux and a hitherto 
unconquered fortress of error that he achieved the crowning act 
of his warfare. For it was here that he established the congrega- 
tion of women which was eventually to become the Dominican 
Second Order. The Albigenses were largely supported by women, 
many of whom had formed themselves into religious societies 
and erected convents which they used as schools for the dissemi- 
nation of heresy. A counterblast was needed, also a place of 
refuge for women who had abjured Albigensianism and were in 
consequence denied the protection of their own homes. Moved by 
a sudden appearance of light over the forsaken church at Prouille, 
Dominic was inspired to choose that spot—now known as the 
Signadou or Sign of God—for the site of his new enterprise and 
here he gathered together nine women, the first Dominican nuns. 

From the first they were strictly enclosed—apart from other 
considerations, their safety demanded it; nevertheless their 
presence was felt in the renegade Midi. For one thing, they were 


all women of birth and position, the daughters of well-known 
men, and they had all been heretics, so it is natural that their 
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change of religion and manner of life should create something of 
a stir. They were also a school to which children could be sent 
to be brought up as Catholics, and a refuge for women converts 
who had been turned out of their families. They wore a habit 
very like that worn by the Order today, a white robe under an 
outer cloak of unbleached wool. Jordan of Saxony wrote of 
them: ‘“The life they lead in this place sanctifies them and edifies 
their neighbour, rejoices the angels and consoles Our Lord.” 

There has been some uncertainty as to the date of the founda- 
tions of the friars; but as Humbert de Romans speaks of the 
nuns’ spiritual welfare being confided to “‘the friars of his Order 
outside the enclosure,” we may gather that Dominic had estab- 
lished an institution more common in his day than it is in ours, 
that of the double monastery. This indeed is a primitive model 
and at one time was fairly widespread—all the Gilbertian foun- 
dations in England were double monasteries—and at Prouille 
the arrangement had obvious advantages. The presence of the 
friars was a protection to the nuns in such a hostile neighbour- 
hood, where also there might have been difficulties in the way 
of their spiritual provision had no order of priests been close at 
hand. The friars and the nuns both had their separate convents, 
yet they joined in a common life under their Prior, who in this 
case was Dominic himself. 

The Saint had now been working for four years in the country 
of the Midi. Bishop Diego had returned to Spain, but his former 
Canon and sub-Prior stayed on among the heretics. Albigen- 
sianism still flourished—indeed it was far too firmly established 
to be overthrown in many times four years and actually survived 
till the end of the following pone some powerful inroads 
had been made on its strongholds and its power was shaken. 
The weapons used by Dominic and his Order, as well as by the 
now reformed Cistercians, had been entirely spiritual and intel- 
lectual—prayer, penance, preaching, informal debates and 
aly disputations (let us keep in mind that printing had not 

een invented, so that the written word was not the useful 
weapon it became later). Fides suadenda, non imponenda. As if to 
illustrate these words of St. Bernard the friars wore rosaries 
dangling at their hip, where the laymen carried his sword. St. 
Dominic has been credited with the invention of the rosary, but 
all the evidence points to its existence and use at a much earlier 
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date. The same can be said of another less approved invention 
alleged to be his, that is the Inquisition. 


This tribunal of inquiry was already in operation as early as 


1198, a period when Dominic was living quiet and unknown at 
Osma, so he certainly had nothing to do with its creation. Its 
establishment against the Albigenses followed an unfortunate 
sequence of events which brought (not for the first time) the 
secular arm and the knightly sword to settle a theological con- 
troversy. The “‘crusade’” under Simon de Montfort (the elder) 
followed directly on the assassination of the Cistercian legate, 
Pierre de Castelnau, and led to a confused war of religion in 
which politics and private grudges became involved with noble 
causes. It resulted in a temporary triumph for Catholicism, but 
terrible deeds of treachery and violence were done by both sides. 
Dominic, caught as it were in the very heart of the fire, did all 
he could to abate the fury of the crusaders. This did not, how- 
ever, prevent him becoming a close friend of de Montfort and 
helping the Catholic armies with his prayers, to which indeed 
their leader attributed his most notable victories. No doubt the 
Saint was sufficiently a child of his day to believe that war could 
help spread the kingdom of God. Indeed in our own times 
clerics of all denominations have believed it could spread the 
cause of freedom and dethrone a tyrant without establishing, 
like William Blake’s ‘““Monk of Charlemagne,” another tyrant 
in his stead. 

But most certainly St. Dominic did not instigate the Catholic 
resort to arms, nor was he responsible for the establishment of 
the Inquisition. This department of the Holy Office was insti- 
tuted with a view to removing the trial of heretics from the 
secular to the ecclesiastical courts. Heresy had always been 
regarded as a crime against the state, but it was suspected that 
certain rulers, notably the Emperor, Frederick II, had used it as 
a pretext for getting rid of a number of their political and per- 
sonal enemies. It became necessary therefore to place these trials 
in the hands of men who were incorruptible judges as well as 
trained theologians, and the Dominican friars, who were be- 
coming well known as preachers and debaters, seemed the very 
Order to be entrusted with such a reform. They were, however, 
by no means the only Order involved. The Franciscans also 
became active as inquisitors, especially in Italy. It was not till 
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very much later that the Dominican Thomas Torquemada gave 
the Preaching Friars their bad name. Indeed the Inquisition in 
Languedoc in the early thirteenth century was a very mild affair 
compared with its sixteenth-century developments in Spain. 
The death sentence was very rarely inflicted, and punishments, 
while they sometimes took the form of imprisonment or seques- 
tration, were more usually on the same lines as the penances of 
the early Church and of an entirely ecclesiastical nature, such as 
a temporary exclusion from the sacraments or the order to 
undertake a pilgrimage. 

St. Dominic was undoubtedly for a time attached to the 
Inquisition in the capacity of advising theologian, but his personal 
warfare against heresy was carried on in a very different manner. 
He still engaged in verbal contests with the leading Albigenses. 
The popular taste was all for public debates and disputations, an 
intellectual version of the knightly jousts. Both the sides were 
mental athletes, skilled in rhetoric and logic as well as in theology. 
As a debater, Dominic won many triumphs—indeed he went in 
peril of his life, so great a danger had he become to those whose 
creed did not forbid assassination; he was also, we are told, a 
“torrential preacher.” But his main work was achieved by 
means of his Order, by the bands of nuns and friars he was able 
to send out carrying the torch of truth into every cloud of dark- 
ness; and finally by the Third Order of men and women living 
in the world, which he founded to maintain what the friars had 
won and to which he gave the title of Militia Christi. 


The constitution of the friars had brought him many difficul- 
ties. Rome had recently passed an edict forbidding new rules for 
religious Orders, since there were already too many of these. It 
was therefore necessary to choose a rule from those already 
existing, and Dominic no doubt was wise to base his on that of 
the Augustinians, which out of them all had most flexibility. 
The main distinction between an Order of friars and an Order 
of monks is the former’s mobility. The life of a monk centres on 
his monastery, of a friar on his work, which may take him to 
the world’s end. St. Dominic forbade his Order to possess 
poem in the form of religious ““houses’’—a restriction which 
ater conditions have necessarily modified. No doubt he remem- 


bered how greatly wealth and property had prejudiced the cause 
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of the Cistercians in Languedoc, and his first act as a religious 
founder was to disperse his tiny band of followers—seventeen all 
told—all over Europe. It was not his wish to establish a monastery 
but a body of men who like himself were wanderers, preachers 
and debaters. 

Their founder realized, however, from the start that his friars 
must be learned. The thirteenth-century heretic was a much 
more formidable antagonist than his successor today, in the 
sense that he was a man of wide general education (not a special- 
ist surrounded by whole fields of ignorance) and he had a 
thorough knowledge of his opponent’s case as well as his own. 
For this reason one of Dominic’s first acts was to make a founda- 
tion in Paris, close to the University. Having done so, he made 
another at the University of Bologna; indeed throughout Europe 
his custom was to establish his Order at the various seats of 
learning. Even in England, where he did not go himself, but sent 
Gilbert Ash as his deputy, the Black friars made their first settle- 
ment at Oxford. He believed error has very little chance of 
spreading where true knowledge really exists, and indeed the 
story of the rise of Albigensianism is the story of the decline of 
theological training in the various dioceses. St. Dominic’s great 
work was to link up once more religion and learning, and to 
defeat heresy not by the negative violence of repression but by 
the positive activity of truth. | 

The ignorance of our present time has associated his name 
with repression and bigotry. No doubt our attitude—even the 
attitude of Catholics—towards heresy has changed. We find it 
hard to picture the days when not only the clergy but the whole 
lay population hated and feared it. There are records of lynchings 
that have no parallel except in the American “deep South’— of 
frenzied mobs attacking gaols where heretics were incarcerated 
and dragging out their wretched victims to burn them alive, 
because they feared they might be dealt with too leniently by 
the ecclesiastical authorities. Tolerance is a virtue that has emerged 
late in human history. It has sometimes been spoken of as if it 
were another name for indifference, and no doubt indifference is 
a soil that favours its growth, or we should not find it flourishing 
to such an extent in the religious field, where it seems outrageous 
that a man should ever be called to die for his faith, though we 
have no scruple in putting him to death for high treason. 
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In the Middle Ages a heretic was regarded as a criminal from 
whom the public must at all costs be protected, and St. Dominic 
was doing a work that was not only godly but humane when he 
persuaded men and women that the most effectual weapons 
against error were not those of princes and armies but of the 
mind and spirit. 

To this work he gave his life, not only in the figurative sense 
of spending the whole of it either in preparation for his mission 
or in its fulfilment, but in the sense that he died at a compara- 
tively early age, worn out by his labours. When we think that 
in less than fifteen years he made over thirty religious founda- 
tions in different parts of Europe, when we realize the exhausting 
and dangerous conditions of travel at that period, and remember 
that throughout it all he was not only putting forth the full 
strength of his mind in sermons and public disputations, but also 
subjecting his body to constant and severe penances, we are less 
— at his dying at the age of fifty-one than that he lived 
so long. 

He died at Bologna, where he had gone—already gravely ill— 
for the second general chapter of his Order. It was fitting that he 
should die in the midst of his work, for in his work we seem to 
have lost him long ago. During his life he was deeply loved, but 
those who loved him—unlike those who loved St. Francis— 
have done little to put his personality on record. When he died 
he was already reputed a Saint, but that was no reason at all why 
he should be today so little known as a man. Doubtless his 
chroniclers are at fault—unlike many lesser characters he has not 
been well “‘presented.” He lived almost entirely among ecclesi- 
astics and it is perhaps understandable that in their records of 
him they should have overstressed his spiritual qualities to the 
exclusion of those endearing personal oddities, those precious 
idiosyncracies that he must have had or he would not have been 
human, and undoubtedly St. Dominic was very human, or he 
could not have been a Saint. But only once do his biographers 
allow the man to look out from under the friar’s cowl and that 
is on his deathbed. 

As he lay dying at Bologna he spoke of his vow of chastity 
and thanked God for having preserved him in it. But then he 
added: “‘though God’s grace has preserved me from all stain 
until this moment, I must confess that I have taken much more 
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pleasure in conversation with young women than with old 
ones. 

It is not much—a mere flash—but perhaps it is enough. I doubt 
if he would wish us to see more, for he was a man of the deepest, 
most retiring humility and a preacher who throughout his life 
was a lover of silence. He has not even given us a glimpse of his 
personality in a book. Many saints have bequeathed themselves 
to us in their writings, but St. Dominic’s pen was his tongue, and 
his legacy to the world was the Order that he founded—one as 
much more valuable than books as “‘living skins” must always 
be than the “dead skins” of his original sacrifice. 

His Order still carries on the work for which he started it, 
though its methods no doubt have changed. The Prior of Oxford 
is not likely to challenge the Archbishop of Canterbury or the 
editor of the Daily Worker to a public disputation, for the printed 
rather than the spoken word is the chief Dominican weapon 
in these days. Unlike the weapons of secular armies the 
weapons of religious warfare have become more suave, and the 
fight against heresy is now a constructive rather than a destruc- 
tive campaign. As knowledge spreads into popular misunder- 
standing and specialists rashly take upon themselves to dogma- 
tize on matters outside their own field, it will probably consist 
more and more in providing a plan and the “‘cement of faith” 
for that edifice which the modern world is trying to construct 
out of a wilderness of loose stones. 
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THOMAS WINTER’S 
CONFESSION 


By 
GLADYS & HAROLD JENKINS 


by Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson on The Evidence for the Gun- 

powder Plot. It was there maintained that “‘the traditional 
story of the Plot stands or falls by the authenticity of Thomas 
Winter’s confession’; and it was Mr. Ross Williamson’s case 
that this confession of one of the leading conspirators, a ten-page 
document now among the Salisbury Papers at Hatfield House, is 
a forgery. His arguments for forgery are elaborated in his recent 
book The Gunpowder Plot, noticed in THz MontH in November 
1951,! where the reviewer appears to accept—at least does not 
question—Mr. Ross Williamson’s contention. The matter is 
obviously one of great importance and since we believe this 
contention to be wrong, it seems to us desirable that it should be 
challenged. 

The contention is not a new one. It was first made by Father 
Gerard rather more than half a century ago, when it provoked a 
famous controversy, of which some of the repercussions were 
heard in THE MonrtH in 1897; and Mr. Ross Williamson is in part 
reviving arguments which Father Gerard based upon the spelling 
of Winter’s signature to the Confession, the handwriting, and 
certain marginal additions. He has also put forward one new 
argument, based upon his examination of a new document in 
the case. 

1. The spelling of the signature is “Thomas Winter.” In all 
other known signatures the surname is spelt ““Wintour”’ and the 
fact that the name was “misspelt” seems to Mr. Ross Williamson 
an indication of forgery. But to discuss whether a man is likely 
make a mistake’ about spclling his name “‘properly’”’ is to 
misconceive the nature of English spelling at this date. One may 


t Pp. 304-6. 


I: OCTOBER 1950 there appeared in THE MonrtxH an article 
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conveniently cite Sir Edmund Chambers:' “The orthographic 
vagueness of the Elizabethans reaches its maximum with proper 
names. The same name will have different spellings in a single 
letter or other document. Some men do not even spell their own 
names consistently.” Gerard, though familiar with the general 
inconsistency of spelling, nevertheless believed that a man always 
did use the same spelling for his own name. He is of course 
confuted by the well-known case of Shakespeare, who spells his 
surname in different ways on consecutive pages of his own will; 
and a glance at Sir Walter Greg’s English Literary Autographs 
1550-1650 reveals among other instances John “Daye” and 
“Day,” Roger “‘Askhari’” and “‘Aschafh” (the alternatives in 
each case within a month or two), and more exuberantly “‘J. 
Phillip,” “John Phillippe,” “Jhon phillip,” “Jhon phillipps’’ (the 
first two on the same document). It is obvious that from a mere 
variation in spelling no conclusion whatever can be drawn. 

2. As for the handwriting, Mr. Ross Williamson admits that it 
is like Winter’s. Gerard found it so like that he did not think the 
writing in the body of the document would itself have suggested 
forgery. One thought the matter had been finally settled in 1897, 
when the Confession was temporarily deposited in the Public 
Record Office to be compared with a specimen of Winter’s hand 
written two days later. For although there is some ambiguity 
about the opinion of Cardinal Gasquet, who acted for Gerard, 
Sir George Warner, Keeper of Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
and Mr. R. H. Brodie, of the Public Record Office, pronounced 
the Confession authentic. Warner is even reported as saying that 
there had never been a case in which he was “‘more absolutel 
certain that no forgery is to be traced.”? This testimony, era 
the bibliography of his book shows him to be aware of it, Mr. 
Ross Williamson ignores. We ourselves, though familiar with 
Winter’s writing in originals at the Record Office, have been 
able to study the Confession only in facsimile. But we have made 
a careful study and fail to discover any reason why the Warner 
and Brodie view should not be accepted. Among a number of 
palaeographic points which suggest themselves we will refer to 
one. The undisputed hand of Winter (of which a brief specimen 
is reproduced in THE Montu, October 1950, Plate II) commonly 


t William Shakespeare, i. 232. 
2 Athenaeum, 1897, ii. 786. 
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uses the Greek e, but shows it with the upper arc usually very 
much the smaller and often flattened nearly to the straight, the 
lower arc being correspondingly enlarged. (Illustrations are 
provided in the facsimile by the words “‘those” and “greater’’). 
The Greek e itself is fairly frequent in private letters of the period; 
even the distorted form of it here described is hardly to be called 
unique. Yet it is certainly a characteristic feature of the hand and 
it reappears exactly in the Confession. It could of course have 
been copied, and such a forger as Mr. Ross Williamson imagines 
making an “‘alphabet of Winterian characters’’ would no doubt 
gladly cultivate this eccentric letter. The interesting thing, 
however, is that Winter also uses a closed e resembling the usual 
modern type. This, to judge from earlier specimens of his hand, 
seems to have been his original practice and it survives in Novem- 
ber 1605 as an occasional variant. Sometimes it is written cursively, 
joined to the preceding letter; sometimes it is quite detached 
from its surroundings. This second e also turns up, in each of its 
two formations and with similar distribution, in the Confession. 
Perhaps the hypothetical forger would have been less likely 
to achieve satisfactorily this work of artful supererogation. 

The signature! admittedly presents some differences from 
Winter’s usual manner—and not only in spelling. The final r is 
quite unlike that in Mr. Ross Williamson’s other facsimiles, but 
its form is approached by the signatures in Gunpowder Plot 
Book 146 and 170, and it is a type which is common—though 
not in signatures—in Winter’s accepted autograph. The fact 
remains that the ¢ and r which surround the e in the Confession 
signature noticeably differ from those which usually go with 
the more customary ou. The first three letters, especially when 
taken together, are another matter. They have in the Confession 
signature a striking resemblance to the same group in all Winter’s 
known signatures: the w, with its pointed first arm followed by 
a rounded second arm, the break before the i, and the small 
upward stroke which regularly begins the i are notable. The w 
ends with a small loop in the Confession signature alone; but this 
loop exists in embryonic form in Gunpowder Plot Book 146 
and 164 and in three signatures in the State Papers.? In fact 
Winter had only to prolong his normal penstroke by a fraction 


t For a facsimile see THe MONTH, October 1950, Plate IV (6). 
2 14/5/6; 14/12/39; 14/12/89. 
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in order to produce the loop: but the loop could not have been 
made by a forger copying Winter’s normal signature. 

A forger will either make a careful copy of an authentic 
specimen, in which case the forged and genuine signatures will 
be closely similar; or he will not, in which case they will be 
conspicuously dissimilar. What will not happen in a forgery is 
the combination of similarity and dissimilarity which occurs in 
the present case. This, we submit, only Thomas Winter himself 
could have achieved. 

Apart from the handwriting itself; we would note here that the 
Confession bears on it certain marks of the pen, which to our minds 
help to authenticate it. It was a practice among Catholics, when 
they wrote things of moment, to head the paper with the sign 
of the cross; and Thomas Winter sometimes did this. The cross 
is clear, for instance, in the middle of the top margin in Mr. Ross 
Williamson’s facsimile (Plate II) of the November 25th “Frag- 
ment” (where it might be mistaken for the numeral 4). It is also 
present in a similar position in the Confession, still visible though 
engulfed by the heading added by Attorney-General Coke; and 
it appears again at the head of pages 5 and 7, perhaps indicating 
places where the writing was.resumed. We thought we were the 
first to observe this unobtrusive but significant feature of the 
document; but we find that we were in fact anticipated by Father 
Herbert Thurston in an article which he contributed to THE 
Mon TH in 1927 and in which he made the same deduction. 

3. There are certain marginal additions to the Winter Confession 
which appear also as marginal additions in the clerk’s copy of 
the Confession now in the Record Office. And since the clerk did 
not incorporate them into the body of his text, the additions 
were presumably not made in the original Confession until after 
the clerk’s copy had been finished. They are, however, in the 
original hand, and this is taken by Mr. Ross Williamson, following 
Gerard, to be a sign of forgery, since he finds it incredible that 
the document should have been sent back to the prisoner for the 
sake of such insignificant additions. What Mr. Ross Williamson 
has overlooked is that on November 25th, two days after Winter 
had completed his Confession, he was in fact visited in the 
Tower by Attorney-General Coke and a commission of investi- 
gation, which submitted him to an examination which is recorded 
in the Gunpowder Plot Book, document 116. It was evidently 
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in the course of his interrogation that Winter made the marginal 
additions to his Confession. Moreover, this examination of the 
prisoner on the 25th also explains two other facts which have been 
thought to add to the suspiciousness of the Confession but which 
really attest its authenticity: the date on the original Confession 
(though not on the copy) has been altered by Coke from the 
23rd to the 25th of November; and the clerk’s copy of the 
confession lists all the commissioners as witnesses but in Salisbury’s 
hand and not their own. 

What happened was this. Winter in the Tower wrote his 
confession—on paper, be it noted, bearing the same watermark 
as other documents written by him and his examiners in the 
Tower'—and it was dated November 23rd. Salisbury’s clerk 
then made his copy and gave it the same date. On the back of the 
original Confession were noted four points on which further 
information was required. The second of these queried “The 
Tyme Robert Keys Came in,” and when the Commissioners 
interrogated Winter the answer was given in the words “‘abought 
a moneth before michelmas,”’ which Winter added in the margin 
of his Confession and the clerk entered in his copy. The other 
marginal note which Mr. Ross Williamson suspects does not, 
it is true, refer to any of the four “‘points,” but it answers a 
similar query as to a date. A third marginal addition in which 
Winter recorded the oath of secrecy that the conspirators took 
does answer another of the four “‘points,”’ but for some reason this 
was not added to the clerk’s copy. Finally, Coke altered the date 
from the 23rd to the 25th, the date on which the Confession was 
formally acknowledged; inserted a heading, ‘“The voluntarie 
declaration of Thom[a]s Winter . . . the 25 of Nov: 1605 at the 
tower, acknowledged before the lords commissioners’; added at 
the end “‘deliv[erJed by thom[a]s Wynter all written with his 
oune hand 25 nov: 1605’; and signed it himself as the legal 
witness of ‘“‘delivery.’’ This contemporary testimony of Attorney- 
General Coke himself Mr. Ross Williamson all too readily 
dismisses. And although he is sceptical, it is not disputable that 
eight commissioners beside Coke were present at the interview 
with Winter on the 25th; for although they did not sign his Con- 


fession, their autograph signatures do appear on his Examination.” 


t Athenaeum, 1898, i. 23. 
2 G.P.B. 116. 
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4. Mr. Ross Williamson’s new argument derives from a docu- 
ment at Hatfield House not used by previous historians of the 
Plot. It is conveniently referred to as the “Enclosure,” and a 
facsimile of it is given in THE Montu, October 1950.! This, too, 
Mr. Ross Williamson holds to be a forgery and it is undoubtedly 
in the same hand as the Confession. It is taken to be a forgery 
because it incorporates with some alteration in wording a passage 
from a “Fragment” admittedly in Winter’s hand.2 To Mr. 
Ross Williamson alteration suggests tampering and he concludes 
that Winter did not write the Enclosure. It does not occur to him 
that a writer might himself vary the wording of a passage when 
incorporating it in a completer statement though this is at least 
as likely—especially when, pace Mr. Ross Williamson, the sense 
of the passage is not affected. The Fragment, referring to Mount- 
eagle, Catesby and Tresham, who had sent Winter on an embassy 
to Spain, said, “those three were of a quality most convenient 
for if greater personages should have sent, the state of Ingland 
would have had them in more suspition”; the Enclosure had it 
that “thos w[hi]ch sent were of a quality most convenient, for 
if greater personages [should] have sent, it might sooner bring 
the matter into suspitio[n].’’ We cannot discover any sinister 
significance in these changes. The many erasures and insertions in 
the Enclosure at this point merely suggest that the writer had 
difficulty in making his meaning clear. (Indeed, even though 
this would assume an error in dating, it is a possible hypothesis 
that the Fragment is a subsequent attempt to clarify the meaning 
further). But in any case, since Winter’s signature to the Enclosure 
is admitted to be authentic, with what justice can this document 
be held to be a forgery even if the body of it is not in Winter’s a 


hand? And can one really suppose that Winter was required to h 
put his signature to a document which was in a hand forged to fe 
resemble his own? We believe that the Enclosure is, like the te 
Confession, in Winter’s autograph and we note incidentally k 
that it has the sign of the cross in the usual place at the top. We te 
do not think that its discovery can do anything to impugn the ( 
genuineness of Winter’s Confession, which historians should, in fi 
our view, continue to accept as an authentic document. Cc 

t Plate I. 2 Ibid, Plate II. 


[In the next number of THE Mont Mr. Ross Williamson is publishing his reply 
to this article.] I¢ 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF 
COVENTRY PATMORE—I 


The Early Poems 


By 
W. H. GARDNER 


“All delight—not all pleasure, which is quite a different thing—will 
be found, when thoroughly examined, to consist in the rendering and 
receiving of love and the services of love.”"—Religio Poetae. 


OVENTRY PATMORE has recently been honoured by the 

inclusion of his Poems among the Oxford Standard Authors. 

We have also seen reprints of two of his prose works and 
anew gracefully written biography, so that the time is opportune 
for a brief survey of revaluation of the chief poems—and some 
of the essays—upon which his fame must ultimately rest. If the 
present article and its sequel do not persuade a few more readers 
of poetry to dip into Mr. Frederick Page’s handsome new col- 
lected edition they will have failed in their immediate purpose, 
which will be a pity; for there are things in Patmore which 
the numerous present-day admirers of the ‘“‘metaphysicals,” of 
Hopkins and of T. S. Eliot would not willingly miss. 

The right way to ““discover’’ a poet is to ignore his biographers 
and commentators and plunge straight into his poetry. Yet per- 
haps that is not quite the right advice to give concerning Patmore, 
for if you plunge in too eagerly at the wrong place you are likely 
to hit the bottom unexpectedly, and your curiosity, to say the 
least, will be damped. Thus the early poems from the 1844 volume, 
together with The Angel in the House, The Victories of Love 
(inhibiting titles!) and all the odd occasional poems should at 
first be passed over and the pure “‘kindcold element,” the un- 
contaminated waters of universal Patmore should be entered, 
with as steep a dive as one likes, at the section entitled The 


t The Life and Times of Coventry Patmore, by Derek Patmore (Constable, 
1949: 15s). 
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Unknown Eros (1877). Even here the partisan of more recent 
poetic standards will find certain obstacles to easy and confident 
movement, such as those outmoded concessions to a strictly 
syllabic metre—’gan, o’er, ’neath, ’sdain, etc.; but the sincerity of 
Xa feeling, the freshness and frequent subtle involution of the 
thought, and above all that fine seventeenth-century quality of 
fused thought and feeling will quickly excite curiosity about the 
poet’s life, character and background; and it is then, when the 
necessary “‘faith’’ has been created, that the reader should turn 
to Mr. Frederick Page’s stimulating Coventry Patmore: A Study in 
Poetry (1933) and to Mr. Derek Patmore’s richly informative 
Life and Times. Yet between the best of the early work and the 
masterly later poems there is an important continuity, which I 
shall now attempt to trace. 

The poems published in 1844 contain nothing of lasting value. 
We might also pass over Tamerton Church-Tower and Other Poems 
(1853), except that the title-poem reveals Patmore’s art as an 
observer of nature and is interesting as a preliminary study in the 
verse-form and marital-love theme of The Angel in the House. 
This latter poem and its sequel, The Victories of Love, make up 
a very long work which was once admired by Carlyle, Ruskin 
and Tennyson, achieved a “‘great rustic success,” was widely read 
in America, and was “wholly rejected by those who were the 
tyrants of criticism.”! For many years, as Mr. Derek Patmore 
says, it has been the literary fashion to mock at The Angel. Yet 
both he and Mr. Page see great beauties in it, the former adding 
(and rightly) that “‘no sincere student of the poet’s work can 
afford to ignore this epic of married love.” 

In all the early poems there are occasional trivialities and lapses 
of taste; but in The Angel in the House (1854-1856) the sentiment 
in the finest parts (and they are many) is tempered by a more 
astringent and “‘metaphysical”’ wit, a nicer delicacy and piquancy 
of phrasing. Banalities there are here too, in disconcerting number, 
most of them arising out of Patmore’s confident belief that his 
central theme, which was for him ‘‘the burning core of the 
universe,’ was capable of suffusing and transmuting even the most 
unpromising details of the somewhat commonplace middle-class 
setting. In the diction, also, there are large concessions to popular 
taste; there is too much dipping of tremulous male hands into 

t Edmund Gosse; quoted in Life and Times, p. 180. 
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heaps of conventional religious words and images (heaven, halo, 
Paradise, blissful myriads) and into stock epithets of the ‘“‘sweet’’ 
and “‘rapturous’’ variety. Heaven is, so to speak, too generously 
thrown open to the public, with the result that there is a litter 
of emotional clichés: “‘her loving breast,” “Queen of Joy,” “‘her 
heavenly mood,” “‘her angelic fellowship.” We cannot help 
remembering how well the later and greater Patmore avoided 
these pitfalls. At the same time it must not be forgotten that 
whenever Patmore’s hero, Felix Vaughan, said that his Honoria 
was “‘divine”’ or “‘heaven”’ he really meant it, as we shall see; but 
that doesn’t obviate the vulgarity, the literary vulgarity, of associa- 
tion with those who have merely meant “a nice girl, a proper 
girl,’ whether of the roving kind or not. Nevertheless, any critic 
who reads The Angel carefully and sympathetically, as Mr. Page 
has done, will see that these faults of taste do at least stem from 
a worthy desire to show that “the high and the homely are the 
same,” to prove that natural feeling and transcendental reflection 
thereon can arise spontaneously out of the incidents of common 
life so as to produce an all-embracing philosophic realism. As 
Patmore himself says in the title-essay of Religio Poetae: “the 
Poet . . . is singular for the delicacy of his spiritual insight, which 
enables him to see celestial beauty and substantial reality where 
all is blank to most others.” 

In 1847 Patmore married his first wife, Emily, and from that 
time his mind was set on writing a great poem (‘‘the poem of the 
age’) on what he called “The first of themes sung last of all.” 
I think, he says, 


with utterance free to raise 
That hymn for which the whole world longs, 
A worthy hymn in woman’s praise. . . . 


In its twenty-four cantos, each consisting of narrative idylls pre- 
ceded by reflective or philosophic Preludes, The Angel in the 
House attempts the probably impossible task of poeticizing “‘an 
ideally perfect”’ courtship and marriage “‘in ideal circumstances.””! 
To call it a “‘novel in verse’ is misleading, for what Ruskin called 
its “‘funny little story’ is in no real sense a plot: it is the simple 
tale of the wooing and wedding of Honoria Churchill, eldest of 
the Dean’s three daughters, by the poet Felix Vaughan, who is 


Frederick Page, Coventry Patmore: A Study, etc., Chapter V. 
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also the narrator. The only complication is a transient jealousy 
caused by an eligible rival, the naval officer Frederick Graham, 
who is introduced in a very natural manner “‘to fix Vaughan’s 
roving fancy.” This rejected Graham takes his defeat like a 
Christian gentleman, and in the sequel (written as a series of 
verse-epistles) he contracts “‘an unideal marriage’ with the plain 
and homely Jane; yet because she is a second “angel” he makes 
a heroic success of it. The Angel abounds in delightful passages 
of lyrical wit, vignettes of nature, and glowing descriptions of 
the social function—like that of ““The County Ball” (IL. iii); and 
the whole work may fairly be described as a poetico-psychological 
study of “‘the mind and heart of Love,” which are seen through 
the personalities of three men and four women. 
The scoffer will say that the “heavenly” Honoria is all the time 
on the period pedestal: 
The indignity of taking gifts 
Exhilarates her loving breast; 
A rapture of submission lifts 
Her life into celestial rest. 


Certainly Patmore must have roused all the lionesses of the 
Feminist movement when he wrote 


Back to the babe the woman dies 
And all the wisdom that she has 


Is to love him for being wise. 


It is this sort of statement which has struck so many readers as 
being “‘insufferably silly”; and indeed to those who regard 
J. S. Mill’s The Subjection of Women (1869) and Ibsen’s The Doll’s 
House (1879) as canonical events in the progress of mankind, 
Patmore’s attitude to Woman must seem hopelessly antiquated. 
Yet there is an older and perhaps not contemptible school of 
thought which can see in his challenging Masculism a deeper 
actuality—a biological and psychological realism which mankind 
now ignores, at its peril. Although Honoria is not fully analysed 
and realized as a woman, she is not merely a “‘plaster saint’’; she 
is not really on a pedestal at all. Merging her with Jane Graham 
(who, like Emily Patmore, dies prematurely of consumption) 
we can feel the kinship of these two imaginary women with the 
poet’s spirited and dutiful first wife, “by whom and for whom,” 
as he says in his Dedication, “I became a poet.” 
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Starting from the Christian Sacrament of Marriage, and pro- 
foundly influenced by Swedenborg’s idea that “‘in Heaven two 
married partners are not called two but one Angel,” Patmore 
conceived the perfect fusion of sexual and spiritual love as the 
Angel of God which brings about a truly mystical triune unity— 
Man, Woman, God. The word “‘angel’’ does suggest also the 
perfect wife, just as the ““House”’ is not only the Body but also 
‘the literal house, the Englishman’s castle.”! Patmore exalts the 
marital relationship into a state analogous to that of the soul in 
relation to Christ as his betrothed wife: 


The relation of the soul to Christ as his betrothed wife is the key 
to the feeling with which prayer and love and honour should be 
offered to Him. (Unpublished note).? 


The soul is “feminine”; hence the general overlordship of the 
husband is equivalent to Christ’s sovereignty over all souls. 
Incidentally we learn from the Life and Times (as we could from 
the record of any successful marriage) that the relationship 
between Emily and Coventry Patmore was a far more balanced 
one than certain parts of the poem would suggest. The degree 
of idealization justifies Patmore’s bold self-comparison with Dante 
and Petrarch. Honoria’s beauty, says Vaughan, 


Was not of the flesh, though that was fair, 
But a most pure and living light 
Without a name, by which the rare 
And virtuous spirit flamed to sight. 


Yet Patmore’s “balance” was maintained even in the teeth of 
Fr. Gerard Hopkins, who condemned the following: 


"Because although in act and word 
As lowly as a wife can be, 
Her manners, when they call me lord, 
Remind me ’tis by courtesy; 
Not with her least consent of will, 
Which would my proud affection hurt, 
But by the noble style that still 
Imputes an unattain’d desert. 


“But he is her lord,” objected the logical Hopkins; “‘if it is 


t Page, op. cit., p. IOI. 
2 Quoted by Derek Patmore, op. cit., p. 117. 
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courtesy only and no consent then a wife’s lowliness is hypocrisy 
and Christian marriage a comedy, a piece of pretence.’’! 

Patmore’s idealization of both man and wife is saved from 
sentimental excess by that principle of detachment which ensures 
the soul equally against pride and loss: 


Because, though free of the outer court 

I am, this Temple keeps its shrine 

Sacred to Heaven; because, in short, 
She’s not and never can be mine. 


Previously the poet had spoken of the necessity of absolute 
possession: “* “Say, how has thy Beloved surpass’d/So much all 
others?’ ‘She was mine.’”’ And this is the secret of Patmore’s 
method: he works in paradoxes and antinomies; the returning 
arc which rounds the mystic circle being sometimes deceptively 
hidden in a passage of apparent commonplace. What could be 
finer than Felix Vaughan’s vow ?— 


. .. ne’er to numb fine honour’s nerve, 
Nor let sweet awe in passion melt, 
Nor fail by courtesies to observe 
The space which makes attraction felt; 
Nor cease to guard like life the sense 
Which tells him that the embrace of love 
Is o’er a gulf of difference 
Love cannot sound, nor death remove. 


What could be more poetically simple and ontologically subtle 
than this passage, so perspicaciously singled out by Mr. Page?— 


I, while the shop-girl fitted on 

The sand-shoes, look’d where, down the bay, 
The sea glow’d with a shrouded sun. 

“I’m ready, Felix; will you pay?” 
That was my first expense for this 

Sweet stranger, now my three days’ Wife. 
How light the touches are that kiss 

The music from the chords of life! 


As Patmore says in an essay, “‘All realitics will sing, but nothing 

else will.’ The words I have italicized indicate the lover’s deeper 

consciousness, as we see by the symbolic “shrouded sun”’ and its 
Further Letters of G. M. Hopkins (1938), p. 162. 
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counterpart, the “sweet stranger.’’ Thus the mystic-realist has the 
best of both worlds at the same time. Why should he not? It is 
wasteful to do otherwise. 

For Patmore, the husband is not “unconditionally lord.” In 
Love, the full receiving depends on the full giving. Marriage is 
based on mutual sacrifice, on ceremony and “‘sanctity of manners,” 
on the “great and gracious ways” of the poem called Departure. 
All this is a necessary curtailment of the male’s creative assertive- 
ness. Thus Vaughan’s acceptance by Honoria is accompanied by 
a significant misgiving: 

I found and felt with strange alarm 
I stood committed to my bliss. 


Patmore’s basic paradox: ““Between unequals sweet is equal love” 
has subtle paradoxical implications. Although the man seems to 
be the “‘dear despot,’ the shaper and preserver of his wife’s 
secondary and complementary nature, she too is creative and 
primary in her biological and spiritual function: 


Without his knowledge he was won; 
Against his nature kept devout. . . . 


—which would not have displeased Bernard Shaw. But in 
developing his own great theme of creative love, Patmore insists 
on the prime responsibility of the male in drawing out and com- 
pleting the womanhood: “Her strength is your esteem”; “A 
woman, like the Koh-i-noor,/Mounts to the price that’s put on 
her.” And again in The Victories: 


A five aged wife, and not yet fair? 
_ Blame let the man, not Nature bear! 


—which as versification would not have displeased Pope. 

In saying all this Patmore is as unashamedly didactic as George 
Herbert in The Church Porch; and he is often just as fine a poet. 
For the sake of those modern admirers of Donne and Herbert 
who find Patmore’s fluent octosyllabics “‘garrulous and prattling,”’ 
and who cannot understand how the poet of The Fanon Eros 
could have perpetrated The Angel, I venture to change the rhythms 
and (here and there) the spelling (but not the word-order) of one 
passage in the latter poem: 


t The Unknown Eros, Book I, viii. 
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Your graces, which have made me great, will I 
So loftilie admire, 
Yourself yourself shall emulate, and bee 
Yourself your own desire: 
I'll nobly mirror you too faire, 
And when you're false to me, your glasse, 
What's wanting you'll by that repaire, so bring 
Yourself through me to passe.* 
Might not a well-informed reader ascribe that to Donne, or the 
“school of Donne”? And in case the quality of the poetry thus 
brought out should be thought exceptional I invite the reader to 
“transmetrify”’ and rhythmically improve, in the same way, the 
passage on page 182 which would then begin: 
She is to me the only Ark 
Of that high mystery which locks 
The lips of joy, or in enigmas dark 
Speaks, and in paradox. . . .? 
The point is, of course, that this fluctuating or variable rhythm 
expresses more naturally the subtlety and delicate antennae-like 
robings of the impassioned thought. If Patmore had written 
The Angel in the freer rhythms which he had admired in Drum- 
mond, Donne, Herbert, Vaughan, Crashaw and in Wordsworth’s 
great Ode—rhythms which he eventually did adopt in The 
Unknown Eros—most of the Victorian fiddle-faddle which be- 
tinsels The Angel would have dropped away. In that case, Henry 
Morley would probably not have said, as he did in his Introduction 
to the edition of 1891, that The Angel had obtained “‘a permanent 
place among the Home Books of the English People’; and 
Patmore’s recompense for the loss of this dubious compliment 
would have been a more general recognition by posterity of his 
poem’s honourable place between Herbert’s The Temple and 
T. S. Eliot’s Four Quartets, different as the latter may be in aim 
and technique. 

In the sequel, The Victories of Love (1862), there are some 
embarrassing passages of sentimental commonplace, especially 
among the naive confessions of the simple and saintly Jane; but 
most of the thirteen verse-epistles are poetically and psycholo- 
t Poems (Oxford), p. 172. 

2 The original reads: 


“The lips of joy, or speaks in dark 
Enigmas and in paradox.” 
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gically interesting. The characterization is clear-cut, and the 
central idea, that true and lasting love is based not upon physical 
attractiveness but upon humility, sacrifice and godliness, is given 
a remarkable freshness and even weightiness by the poet’s skilful 
use of epigram and paradox. Images of a homely naturalness are 
varied by others which are far-fetched but “‘worth the carriage.” 
With true metaphysical penetration Patmore detects in external 
nature and in the applications of science 


those likenesses and echoes by which the spiritual realities can alone 
be rendered credible and more or less apparent to persons of inferior 
perceptive powers.? 


In the final section especially, The Wedding Sermon (which is like 
a proem to many of the Eros odes), the didacticism is justified 
by the taut and telling manner in which Patmore objectifies an 
abstract doctrine. If we grant the religious premise in the fol- 
lowing, the mechanical image is precise and convincing: 


For ’gainst God’s will much may be done 
But naught enjoy’d, and pleasures none 
Exist, but, like to springs of steel, 

Active no longer than they feel 

The checks that make them serve the soul, 
They take their vigour from control. 


And is there not, too, a Dantesque vigour-in this image ?— 


And, though true marriage purpose keeps 
Of offspring, as the centre sleeps 

Within the wheel, transmitting thence 
Fury to the circumference, 

Love’s self the noblest offspring is, 

And sanction of the nuptial kiss. . . . 


As an example of the intellectual rigour which Patmore demands 
of his reader, section 9 of this poem is one long involuted sentence 
broken only by one semi-colon in thirty lines. Moreover if acute 
psychological perception is still a literary virtue, and if the Horatian 
prodesse and delectare are still a joint and valid criterion of poetic 


success, then the following has both the .: uth and the beauty of art: 


. . . whereas love at first had strange 
Relapses into lust of change, 


t Religio Poetae (1898), p. 3. 
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It now finds (wondrous this, but true!) 
The long-accustom’d only new, 

And the untried common; and, whereas 
An equal seeming danger was 

Of likeness lacking joy and force, 

Or difference reaching to divorce, 

Now can the finish’d lover see 

Marvel of me most far from me, 

Whom without pride he may admire, 
Without Narcissus’ doom desire. . . . 


How well that italicized line links up Patmore with Crashaw, 
Vaughan and his other seventeenth-century forbears! 

Perhaps, however, Patmore’s philosophy of Love revolves too 
furiously round his still centre, “the compulsive awe of duty,” to 
render fan altogether acceptable to our present-day social and 
literary anarchs. 


THE ROAD TO SENANQUE 


By 
TUDOR EDWARDS 


country which, in the distance, dissolved into the softer 


Be ME stretched the Plateau de Vaucluse, a rolling stone 


country of the Comtat and the Midi. The sky was overcast, 
and a crisp wind which seemed to be a not-distant cousin of the 
mistral was blowing. The narrow sinuous road, somewhere 
between Cavaillon and Gordes, was deserted save for a wood- 
cutter trudging homeward. I hailed him, and asked the way to 
Sénanque. 
His long massive arm slowly went up and he pointed vaguely 
to the north. 
“Tt’s over there, monsieur,” he said, “beyond Gordes.” He 
was obviously curious. “Sénanque,” he went on, “pourquoi 


Sénanque?” 
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“To sleep,” I replied. “I shall pass the night there.” 

“But pee goes there, monsieur, it is very severe. You will 
find the beds hard—and you had best eat in Gordes.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. I had arranged to go to Sénanque and 
there I would go. After I had gone a few yards he shouted “Bonne 
chance,” and I returned his wave of the hand. 

The village perché of Gordes was now well in sight, rising in 
spectacular solitude out of the plain, but what caught my eye were 
) the ancient dwellings, long deserted and now resembling pic- 
turesque swineries, which were thickly clustered about the area, 
— together like a primitive settlement. All were built of 
rough stone slabs, with domed roofs like those of the Celtic bee- 
hive dwellings to be seen in the west of Ireland. This maisonette 
des champs, as it is generally called, is known in Provence as a 
borie (from the Latin boria) or sometimes simply as a cabane, but 
in other parts of France where it is to be found it has a variety 
of names. 

The road climbed up to Gordes, winding across the northern 
end of the precipitous slope which, like a medieval military 
entrenchment, flanked the hill town on its western side. From 
without Gordes was a Walt Disneyish huddle of old stone houses 
dominated by a chateau, the whole fringed with olive and fig trees. 
But the vision was greater than the reality, and once within (or 
on top of) this peculiar place much of the charm was dissipated. 
The narrow ruelles tumbled down the steep slopes, and most of 
the houses were ruinous or abandoned. The plain eighteenth- 
century church was somehow wedged on to a tiny piece of level 
ground, and almost elbowing its facade was a bakery jettied over 
an arched passage-way. There was a suggestion of dire poverty 
and a hint that Gordes might soon become another of those 
villages abandonnés so common in Provence. There were several 
miserable-looking curs curled up in the Renaissance stone door- 
ways of ruined houses, but there was little other sign of life. 


From this bleak belvedere there were some startling views of the 


now smoke-coloured Montagnes du Léberon, rising out of the 
green sea of the plain. 

Rain was falling. I entered the inn in the square and had a drink 
with the proprietor, who told me something of the fortunes of 


war in Gordes, where the Maquis had been active and the Nazis 
in reprisal had destroyed some twenty houses. Inquiries about 
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Sénanque suggested that the inn-keeper and the woodcutter were 
in league against me. 

“You'll come back here, of course,” he said, “‘we can put you 
up. 

'N o, I wasn’t coming back. Monsieur Nouveau looked horrified. 

“Well, surely you'll eat here—it’s the last square meal you'll 
I smiled apologetically. No, I must push on. He shook hands 
as though neither he nor anyone else would see me again. I took 
the road to Sénanque. 

Presently I was in the savage Sénancole valley. There was little 
or nothing to relieve the greyness of the ubiquitous stone, and 
though it was spring there was no sun to gladden the heart. In the 
bed of the valley below me lay the Cistercian Abbey of Sénanque, 
but the sinuous road went on and on before it redoubled its tracks 
on the lower level. It ran up to the abbey—and it went no further. 
I might have reached the end of the world. The monastery was 
i and compact, a primitive huddle of buildings raised in that 
first flush of twelfth-century austerity. But for this lonely settle- 
ment the landscape was devoid of anything connoting human 
existence. It was now pouring with rain, and the tempestuous 
De Rancé himself (the Cistercian reformer) could hardly have 
devised a more penitential arrival. The abbey was securely gated 
against the anil I was temporarily to leave, and it was with 
some misgiving that I pulled on the bell of the gatehouse. 

The heavy bolt on the far side was drawn, and I was confronted 
with the tanned lined face of a postulant in a black gown. Yes, 
I was expected. He was now smiling, eager a talkative, 
obviously pleased by this human contact. There were few guests, 
perhaps less than a score in a year, and most of these were secular 
clergy. At the moment there was no one. We passed through the 
outer court, along a corridor and up a staircase. The corridor on 
the upper floor was flanked by cells, the doors of which bore the 
names of patron saints. 

“Here is your cell,” said my mentor, “I shall see you downstairs 
presently for lunch.” 

I was now quite alone and there was a Trappist silence. The 
box-like walls of my cell were of white plaster. Besides the bed, 
with a crucifix above it, there was a wash-stand, a prie-Dieu, a 
chair and a writing-table. On the table stood a plaster statue of 
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the Madonna, a piece of bondieuserie of the St. Sulpice variety, 
and on the wall above it was a large photograph of Dom Marie 
Bernard, Abbot of Lerins and founder of the reconstituted Abbey 
of Sénanque in 1854; the latter, like the crucifix, was garlanded 
with palm-leaves which had lost their freshness). Dom Marie 
Bernard must have had a powerful presence, and though his eyes 
were those of a mystic they were so penetrating that they seemed 
to transfix me, and they were accentuated by the shaggy over- 
hanging eyebrows and the skull-cap. There was something about 
him that recalled portraits of Cardinal Newman in old age. The 
ptivy was at the end of the corridor, on an open arcaded balcony 
which was exposed to the full blast of the icy wind. This was 
confort moderne with a difference. 

When there was a gentle knock upon the door I thought that 
the postulant had returned, but the pectoral cross upon the breast 
of the patrician figure who pal revealed the abbot. He was 
reputed to be a firm disciplinarian, but the tolerance of his con- 
versation and the courtesy of his manner did not suggest this. He 
was a busy man, however, and since we had little common ground 
he soon withdrew. 

It was something of a relief when the postulant fetched me for 
lunch. His name, he told me, was Roger—that of course was 
his name in the world, for he had not yet taken his first vows and 
assumed a religious name. He was a man of about my own age, 
in his thirties, and came from Marseilles, where he had been a 
brush-maker. He seemed worldly enough, for he was fairly typical 
of the expansive and voluble Marseillais, and there was is oa 
of a mischievous sprite about him, the way his eyes shone out of 
his lined face when he smiled, and he was always smiling. Yet he 
had chosen self-abnegation in this wilderness. There was little to 
reveal the deep well of spirituality which one instinctively felt 
must exist beneath the flippancy. I gathered, however, that as 
a youth he had spent so much time in his parish church that 
when he went to a cinema in Marseilles he would unwittingly 

enuflect before taking his seat. At the moment he seemed to 
doing all the odd jobs; he was porter, messenger, labourer 
and dish-washer; his duties were exacting, his obligations 
numerous, his responsibilities infinite and his vocation sorely 
tried. But his spirit seemed to be unquenchable, and he was eager 
to serve, to inform and generally to talk, while there was a 
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pleasant naivety about his hopes for the future. He expected 
to be transferred to Lerins, the celebrated island monastery off the 
Cote d’Azur. His praise of Lerins was lyrical. “Lerins, c’est belle, 
c’est trés belle, c’est l’abbaye la plus belle du monde—les palmes, 
les oranges, les citrons, les fleurs. . . .” And he blew a kiss from 
his finger-tips to give emphasis. This savoured of the point of 
view of the aesthete, an attitude of mind which is somewhat 
irregular and which certainly Maritain, not to mention the 
monastic authorities, would condemn. But one may suppose that 
a monk should be permitted to choose the battleground for his 
own soul. 

Roger left me to lunch alone in the tiny parlour, also plastered, 
but containing one or two religious pictures and a monumental 
biography of Dom Marie Bernard. In Benedictine houses one 
takes meals with the community in the monastic refectory, but 
Cistercian houses maintain a strict enclosure, and guests, even 
secular clergy, are segregated. The meal was generous in propor- 
tions but was largely unpalatable—soup, hard-boiled eggs with 
a kind of cooked millet or maize, jam, a stale giant loaf which 
needed a stone-cutter to break it, and vin rouge. I shuddered 
to think of the perpetually lenten fare in the refectory, where the 
monks were now eating and drinking from bowls, their napkins 
tucked into their collars. I toyed with the food and looked casually 
at the Life of Dom Marie Bernard until Roger returned. I envied 
his apparent warmth, for I was frozen with cold and there was 
absolutely no form of heating. We paced the outer court with its 
borders of orchids and white aubépines, and then Roger decided 
to show me over the remainder of the monastery. 

The windows of the barn-like Romanesque church were 
nearly all broken, and externally the place seemed as grim and 
as poverty-stricken as La Grande Trappe in the seventeenth 
century. Once inside and it slowly dawned upon me that the 
church was not in use and probably had not been for almost a 
century. Obviously the cost of restoration could not be entertained 
or was deemed unnecessary forso small a community. The structure 
was not even paved, and the humidity of the earthen floor and 
stone walls beggared description. The church, however, was one 
of the finest Romanesque churches in the south, and with the 
claustral buildings it presented one of the best examples of the 


early Cistercian plan in France, comparable to Fontenay, Font- 
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froide and Le Thoronet. On the north one range of buildings 
had been adapted for the small community of eight monks, and 
here the clea refectory had been converted into the con- 
ventual chapel. This was the heart, the spiritual power-house, of 
this lonely settlement which found a meagre sustenance in the 
midst of the wind-swept and sun-seared limestone. 

All this time I had not seen a single monk apart from the abbot 
and Roger, and the place had a dream-like quality, it was like a 
wraith. I said as peek to Roger. He assented. Yes, Sénanque was 
perhaps too small. Did I know Aiguebelle? I did. I had come from 
there to Avignon a few days ago. The contrast between Sénanque 
and Aiguebelle, with its community of eighty monks, its com- 
parative opulence and its full-scale operations, made of the former 
something resembling a desert hermitage. I asked Roger about 
the negro monks at Aiguebelle. 

“Africans, colonial monks,” he corrected me, “we don’t call 
them negroes. They are to form the nucleus of a new foundation 
in Morocco.” 

What of the Abbey of Staoueli in Algeria, which had been 
closed for some time, I asked. (This was probably the abbey 
which had inspired The Garden of Allah, ia piece of literary 
escapism which so falsifies the spirit of the monastic life.) 

“Staoueli failed,” said Roger, “because the valleys and plains 
were too hot for Europeans. The new foundation will be high 
on a peak of the Atlas Mountains.” 

We talked of the little Congregation of Sénanque, of which 
Lerins was now the chief house, and which had one daughter- 
house in Indo-China and another in Canada. It had its own par- 
ticular customs, for meat was eaten twice a week, deceased monks 
were buried in coffins instead of being put straight into the earth 
as in other Cistercian monasteries, and it featured a devotion to 
the Dead. 

Roger was presently recalled to his various duties, and until 
supper I occupied myself as best as I could. The rain persisted and 
I was kept indoors, and since supper was largely a reproduction 
of the previous meal I did not loiter in the parlour but retired to 
my room. Chilled to the bone, I sat by my window, looking 
across to the sodden brown morass of ploughed land and the vista 
of hill and forest which flowed away beyond, and listening to the 
rain and an occasional cuckoo. There were no other sounds. The 
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community would already be in their hard narrow beds. I wanted 
desperately to get away, for the place had now acquired the 
character of an Etruscan tomb, but to leave on the following 
morning meant rising at about four-thirty and leaving shortly 
afterwards, walking to Gordes to catch the six o’clock bus to 
Cavaillon, the only bus that day. The prospect, in the rain which 
showed no signs of abating, was not to be relished, and I decided 
to stay on until the following day. 

I was alone with my soul, and had I been made of the stuff of 
which Roger was made I would now be examining my conscience 
and meeting my sins face to face. But chilled limbs and bodily 
unrest routed all attempts to do anything at all. I could only toy 
with pen and paper, and my mind vacillated between my present 
surroundings and a dansant in Avignon. 

After an interminable night of insomnia I awoke to find rain 

listening on the window. The sky was grey and restless, and the 
Fehe had an opalescent quality. The day was long, and except for 
occasional encounters with Roger there was no one to talk to and 
certainly little to do. Nor were there any events to mark a division 
of time, and all the Offices of the day, the feasts and seasons of 
the liturgical year and the various operations of husbandry here 
seemed to be non-existent (an illusion, of course). I was stricken 
with overwhelming depression and gloom, and I now suffered 
from acedia, the medieval accidie, which the thirteenth-centu 
Cistercian Caesarius of Heisterbach, in his Dialogue, gave fourt 
place among the Seven Deadly Sins. Chaucer, too, condemned it, 
and for Cassian it was “the demon of noontide.” There is a 
tendency among historians to regard accidie as a peculiar element 
in medieval casuistry not translatable into modern terms. But what 
is the catharsis of this twentieth century but the accidie of the 
medievals in a more potent and deadly form? T. S. Eliot, indeed, 
has written of it—the ennui of our time. Coleridge knew it well 
and for Gray at Oxford it was a “white wey In these 
cases it is given a rather different concept from the theological 
one, but its roots are fundamentally the same. 

Between the showers I managed to walk down the valley, 
where the great upthrusts of stone ing beneath hill and wood 
had ousted the verdure. I seemed to be ie sole occupant of this 
mountain wilderness and was glad to get back to the monas- 
tery, where, even though there was no sign of human activity, 
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the pikels and rakes and other tools propped against the farmyard 
ake at least hinted at the presence of human beings. Where 
and by whom the Sénancole liqueur was made was a mystery 
I never solved, and I began to suspect that the community possessed 
such another character as Daudet’s Pére Gaucher, dancing 
and crooning over his precious elixir. 

As I was taking my solitary supper Roger poked his head 
around the parlour door. He had news. He was to go to Vaucluse 
on the following day on business for the abbey, taking sacks of 
grain to a flour mill and performing other errands. Consequently 
the abbey car would be available, and I could go with him so far 
as Vaucluse, from where I could get a bus to Avignon. I slept 
a little more soundly that night. 

Next morning I breakfasted quickly for I was leaving Sénanque 
and, somehow, I wanted to absorb all I could in the short time 
at my disposal. I took a last look at Dom Marie Bernard, and I 
wandered backwards and forwards about the deserted buildings. 
Somehow Roger’s life—and those of the unseen monks—now 
seemed tremendously sane and full. They lived by the sun and 
the feasts of the Church in a world which was changeless and 
free from folly. They had made their pacts with life and death, 
and death when it came would be easy enough, a mere gradual 
transition. 

Now that I had undergone the painful process of acclimatization 
I was in no hurry to go. The elements and the lack of transport, 
however, threatened to keep me here forever if I did not grasp 
this opportunity. Moreover, Roger said that we could make a 
day of it, making a circuit touristique before I returned to the 
comparative noctambulism of Avignon. He said that we would 
go to Fontaine de Vaucluse to see the fountain of Petrarch and 
Laura, to L’Isle Sur la Sorque, where I wanted to see the Louis XVI 
pharmacy in the hospital, and to Chateauneuf-de-Gadagne, 
where Mistral had founded the Provengal Félibrige. And we 
did.... 
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ST. JOHN FISHER 


An Unpublished Prayer to God the Father 


F THE TWO most illustrious martyrs to Catholic unity under 

Henry VIII, St. Thomas More and St. John Fisher, the former 
has had the greater hold on the memory and affections of his country- 
men at large. In the rise and downfall of the good Chancellor, the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries especially could trace those themes 
of tragedy which formerly had gripped the medieval imagination and 
which gave the same perennial appeal to the Mirror for Magistrates as 
they had to Boccaccio’s Fall of Princes. Again, St. Thomas More’s wit 
as courtier, judge and family man, became a legend and assured him 
the minor immortality of the jestbook and the chapbook. Yet although 
the career of the martyred prince of the Church had less for aodee 
memories to fasten upon, his influence continued to be felt in his own 
country even after the cause for which he died had passed into its long 
and deep eclipse. 

For years before he crowned his life’s work for his spiritual children 
by the act of martyrdom, he had earned the tributes of his king 
and the admiration of Europe as a preacher and spiritual writer and 
as a learned controversialist. After bis death there could, of course, 
be no more printing in England of the laborious works in which he 
had mal the Lutherans, but the deep, affective piety that had 
nourished his soul through his long years as a bishop and had sustained 
him in the Tower, proved a part of their spiritual inheritance which 
his countrymen were not prepared entirely to forego. 

The brief reign of Queen Mary, which saw the publication of the 
splendid folio edition of St. Thomas More’s English works edited by 
William Rastell, did not altogether neglect St. John Fisher’s memory, 
though another forty years were to pass before his works were collected 
and published by his countrymen. It is most probable that it was 
during the Catholic Queen’s reign that the first edition of A Spirituall 
Consolation, written by Ihon Fyssher, Bishoppe of Rochester, to hys sister 
Elizabeth, at suche tyme as he was prisoner in the Tower of London was 
published in London, though the printer put neither his own name 
nor the date to it. It was pire h in 1555 that Thomas Marshe 
reprinted the series of Sermons on the Seven Penitential Psalms which 


had enjoyed extraordinary ag | between their first publication 
in 1508 and St. John Fisher’s death, having been printed seven times 


in twenty-one years. 
Even after Elizabeth’s accession there was a demand in England 
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for the Saint’s spiritual writings. In 1560 John Cawood, who had been 
a partner in the publication of the folio edition of St. Thomas More’s 
English works three years before, and was now one of the official 

rinters to the new Queen, published A Godlie Treatisse declaryng the 
Seuchees, fruites and great commodities of prayer. This he described as “by 
an Englysh man, of great vertue and learnyng.” To publish under 
royal privilege, even anonymously, a translation of a book written 
by a Catholic who had been executed for treason only twenty-five 
years before, was taking a risk while Henry VIII’s Protestant daughter 
sat on the throne. That the venture was successful we can judge from 
the appearance of two further editions during Elizabeth’s reign, pub- 
lished ™ John Cawood’s son Gabriel, who, if not a secret Catholic, 
is known to us as at least a Catholic sympathizer, and will be remem- 
bered as the first publisher of much of the poetry of the martyr Blessed 
Robert 

Abroad, the English Catholic exiles paid their principal tribute to 
the Saint’s memory by publishing at Wurtzburg in 1597 a folio edi- 
tion of his works in Latin. Besides the controversial works written 
originally in Latin by the author himself, this edition included trans- 
lations of his English works into Latin. One of these Latin writings 
had already appeared in 1576 at Douai, edited by that Richard Hall 
to whom the earliest life of Fisher is attributed. This was the Treatise 
of Prayer which, as we have seen, had already been translated and 
published anonymously in England. The Latin original was popular 
enough to be reprinted at Rome and again at Paris. Nine years after 
the Paris reprint of 1631, a fresh translation into English was published 
in the same city. The Benedictine “R. A. B.” who translated it anew 
was perhaps Dom Robert Anderton, O.S.B., of St. Edmund’s, Paris, 
though it has also been claimed for Blessed Alban Roe. 

Last among the editions which bear witness to St. John Fisher’s 
continuing influence on his countrymen during the dark centuries of 
persecution and oppression stands a reprint of the Sermons on the Seven 
Penitential Psalms. The work had last been printed, as we have seen, 
during Mary’s reign. We do not know what English Catholic of the 
generation before Challoner was responsible for “‘modernizing”’ the 
text, nor who was its printer. It was published in 1714 and from its 
appearance looks as if it had been surreptitiously printed in England. 

This short survey, ignoring nineteenth-century and later reprints, 
is enough to show that the influence of St. John Fisher, although it 
may be said to have gone underground, is one that has in some measure 
continued throughout the centuries to affect both his non-Catholic 
and his Catholic fellow-countrymen. At Cambridge, where his name 
had been treasured in affection for the great benefactions to learning 
made by him and his patroness, the Lady Margaret, it was piety no 
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less than philology which gave us the collected edition of St. John 
Fisher’s English writings, published by the Early English Text Society 
in 1876 and edited by the classical scholar J. B. Mayor. The prayer 
which follows was not included in that collection of the Saint’s writings. 
It has never been printed before, although its existence is recorded a 
James Gairdner.* 

It forms one of several manuscript pieces by St. John Fisher pre- 
served among the State Papers in the Public Record Office. Their 

resence there can be explained if we assume that they were seized 
in the bishop’s residence at the time of his arrest, or a further 
poignancy is added if we suppose them to be the work of his last 
months of imprisonment in the Tower. As it remains to us, this prayer 
consists of two drafts both written in the Saint’s own handwriting. 
They are working copies, much altered and corrected, but apart from 
ie gaps torn in the manuscript, the first draft is complete. The 
second draft is incomplete and therefore the text of the last third of 
the prayer has to be established from the first draft alone, with the 
help of the extensive corrections which the author made in his 
manuscript of it. For the larger part of the prayer, nevertheless, we 
have the writer’s own revised text and it is this which is here printed. 
By a careful editing side by side of both drafts and their corrections, 
it would be possible to reach a unique glimpse of the working of the 
Saint’s mind as he composed his prayer, amplifying here, simplifying 
there, altering now the balance and now the fluency of his sentences. 
Such a presentation of the text would, however, lose us the con- 
tinuous flow of the Saint’s thought and its expression, and we may 
be grateful that historical accident has in fact preserved this prayer 
substantially in the final form in which St. John Fisher meant it to be. 
To prevent the author’s unfamiliar spelling and scanty punctuation 
interfering with the modern reader’s enjoyment of the prayer, the 
text has been given a necessary minimum of modernization. For its 
rediscovery, transcription and publication, we are indebted to the 


Reverend J. F. McMahon, M.S.C., of Sydney, Australia. 
Davip Rocers 


HELP ME, MOST LOVING FATHER, help me with thy mighty 
grace. Succour me with thy most gracious favour. Rescue me oom 
these manifold perils that I am in, for unless thou wilt of thy infinite 
goodness relieve me, I am but as a lost creature. Thy strict command- 


Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII, vol. viii 
(1885), no. 887 (2). 
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ment is that I should love thee with all my heart, with all my soul, 
with all my mind, with all my power. And thus, I know, I do not, but 
am full far short and wide therefrom; which thing I perceive by the 
other loves that I have had of thy creatures heretofore. For such as I 
sincerely loved, I loved them so that I seldom did forget them. They 
were ever in my remembrance and almost continually mine heart was 
occupied with them and my thought ran ever upon them as well 
absent as present. Specially when they were absent I much desired 
to have their presence and to be there where they were, or else my 
heart were never in any rightful quiety. But alas, my dear father, I 
am not in this condition towards thee. For I keep thee not in m 

remembrance nor bear thee in my thought nor occupy my heart wi 

thee so often as I should, but for every trifle that cometh to my mind 
I let thee slip and fall out thereof. And for every fantasy that stirreth 
in my heart I set thee aside, shortly forget thee. I suffer many a trifling 
thought occupy my soul at liberty, but with thee, my dear father, I 
have lightly done, and forthwith turn me to the remembrance of thy 
creatures and so tarry with thee but a short while, the delight in thy 
creatures so pulleth and draweth me hither and thither, my wretched 
desires so blind me. This false world so deceiveth me that I forget 
thee, which art my most loving father and art so desirous to have my 
heart and love. What are thy creatures but creatures made by thee? 
Thou made me and them of naught and thou far incomparably 
passeth all them. And what are my desires, when they are set on thy 
creatures and not in an order to thee, what are they but wretched 
and sinful affections? And finally what is this world but a miserable 
exile, full of perils and evils far unlike that glorious country where 
thou art resident and sheweth thy most excellent Majesty in wonderful 
glory? There thou art clearly seen to all thy blessed angels and saints 
of thy most highly triumphant court. They be there ever present 
before thy blessed face and behold thy Majesty continually face to 
face. O my. dear father, here should be mine heart, here should be 
my desire and remembrancy. I should long to have sight of thy most 
blessed face, I should earnestly desire to see thy country and kingdom, 
I should ever wish to be there present with thee and thy most glorious 
court. But this, alas, I do not. And therefore I sorrow at my grievous 
negligence, I weep for my abominable forgetfulness, I lament my 
vileness, yea, my very madness, that thus for trifles and vanities forget 
my most dear and loving father. Alas, woe is me! What shall I do? 
Whither may I turn me? To whom shall I resort for help? Where 
shall I seek for any remedy against the worldly and earthly wayward- 
ness of my heart? Whither should I rather go than to my father, to 
my most loving father, to my most merciful father, to him that of 
his infinite love and mercy hath given me boldness to call him father? 
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Whose son Jesu my saviour hath taught me thus to call him, and to 
think verily that he is, my father, yea, and a more loving father than 
is any natural father unto his child. These are his words speaking unto 
the natural fathers of this world when ye that are infect with evil can 
liberally give unto your children good gifts, how much rather your heavenly 
father shall give a good spirit to them that ask it of him. These words, most 
gracious father, are the words of thy most dearly beloved son ae 
wherein he teaches us that thou art our very father and maketh 
promise on thy behalf that thou shalt give thine holy spirit unto them 
that ask thy son or thee studiously. Thou willest that we should believe 
him and faithfully trust his words. For thou testified of him that he 
was thine entirely beloved son and bade us hear him and give a full 
faith unto his words. Wherefore we may be certain and sure of three 
things. The first is that thou art our father, the second that thou art 
a more kind and loving father unto us than are the carnal fathers of 
this world unto their children. The third, that thou wilt give, to such 
as devoutly ask it of thee, thy most holy spirit. We may be well 
assured that for thine inestimable goodness, and for the honour of 
thy name and everlasting truth thou will not disappoint these promises, 
for as much as they were made by thy most entirely beloved son 
Christ Jesu whom » te sent into this world to make the truth certain 
- to confirm the same unto us by the blood which he shed for us on 
cross. 

O father, then, whither shall I turn in my necessity rather than to 
thee which will have me to call thee by this name, a name of much 
love and tenderness, of much delight and pleasure, a name which 
stirreth the heart with much hope and constancy and many other 
delectable affections. And if nothing were told pay only this name, 
it might suffice to make me steadfastly trust that thou, which hast 
commanded me to call thee by this name father, will help me and 
succour me at my need when I sue unto thee; but much rather because 
my saviour thy son Christ Jesu hath assured me that thou art a more 
kind and more loving father unto me than was mine own natural 
father. This assurance made by thy most entirely beloved son should 
specially move both thee and me. First it should move me to have 
an hope and a confidence that thou wilt deal with me according to 
the same promise. Second, it should also move thee to perform this 
promise effectually and so to show thyself a kind and loving father 
in this my petition. My petition, most dear father, is agreeable to that 
same promise made by thy most entirely beloved son my saviour 
Jesu. I ask none other thing but thy good and holy spirit to be given 
unto me according to that same promise which he promised. 

I know, most gracious father, that thou art here present with me 
albeit I see thee not. But thou both seest me and hearest me and no 
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secrecy of my heart is hid from thee. Thou hearest that I now ask 
thine holy spirit and thou knowest that I now pray therefor and that 
I am very desirous to have the same. Lo! dear father, with all the 
enforcement of my heart I beseech thee to give thine holy spirit unto 
me. Wherefor unless thou wilt disappoint the promise of thy son 
Jesu thou canst not but give me this holy spirit; so by this means I 
shall be fully relieved of that my misery whereof I complained unto 
thy goodness at the beginning. Thy most holy spirit he shall make 
me to love thee with all my heart, with all my soul, with all my mind, 
with all my power, for he is the author of all good love, he is the 
very furnace of charity and he is the fountain of all gracious affections 
and godly desires. He is the spiritual fire that kindles in the heart of 
them where he enters all gracious love; he fills their souls in whom 
he is received with the abundance of charity; he makes their minds 
sweetly to burn in all godly desires and gives unto them strength 
and power courageously to y all ghostly affections and specially 
towards thee. Wherefor, dear father, when thou hast strictly com- 
manded me thus to love thee with all my heart and thus would I 
right gladly do (but without thy help and without thy holy spirit I 
cannot perform the same), I beseech : to shed upon my heart thy 
most holy spirit by whose gracious presence I may be warmed, heated 
and kindled with the spiritual fire of charity and with the sweetly 
burning love of all godly affections, that I may fastly set my heart, 
soul and mind upon thee and assuredly trust shee thou art my v 
loving father and according to the same trust I may love thee wi 
all my heart, with all my soul, with all my mind and all my power. 
Amen. 


REVIEWS 


MONARCHY IN A CROWNED REPUBLIC 


A King’s Story: The Memoirs of H.R.H. The Duke of Windsor, K.G. 
(Cassell 25s). 

A Century of British Monarchy, by Hector Bolitho (Longmans 255). 
HEN a courtier of experience, Sir Frederick Ponsonby, told the 

W brince of Wales that an atmosphere of mystery should surround 

the monarchy he was met by the reply that it was the task of the heir 

to the throne to bring the monarchy nearer to the people. Ponsonby 

and the Prince were both right, though careful thought is needed if 
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monarchy is to be democratized without being vulgarized. The crisis 
through which the institution of hereditary ocnaiiae is now passing 
had not begun when Edward VIII was born. Then there were only 
two republics in Europe. Now there are nineteen. The fall of the 
Kaiser and the German federal princes shook the monarchical system 
to a greater degree than pour the English royal family realized. 
For its significance was disguised by the new vista of importance 
opened up for the British Crown by the manner in which it provided 
a link between scattered members of the greatest commonwealth the 
world had seen. The brilliantly successful Empire tours of the Prince 
of Wales must have done something to neutralize centrifugal tenden- 
cies and his freedom from conventional restraint made monarchy 
acceptable to many who would otherwise have looked on it as out- 
ws > But at home where the popularity of the throne owed so 
much to Queen Alexandra and Queen Mary there grew up a feeling 
of disappointment that there was no Princess of Wales whom the 
nation could count upon to continue their traditions. The death of his 
father left the new king a bachelor of forty-one, and when at the end 
of the year the public Seenad that their Sovereign was contemplating 
a matrimonial alliance with an American lady who had already 
obtained from the courts a decree nisi there were feelings of irrita- 
tion and stupefaction, mixed with some sympathy. Could King 
Edward VIII, had he played his hand with more skill, have out- 
manoeuvred the adroit Mr. Baldwin? The marriage of the Sovereign 
is a matter in which ministers, Parliament and people may rightly feel 
that they have an interest. If he is determined upon a union which in 
the opinion of the ministers will gravely injure the prestige of the 
Crown they are justified in advising abdication, or in resigning if their 
advice is rejected. But it seems unreasonable to make the doctrine that 
the King cannot act except on the advice of his responsible ministers 
apply to a case where his abdication is involved. The King undoubtedly 
weakened his own position by allowing his Prime Minister to sound 
the Dominion Governments instead of doing it himself through each 
Governor-General. But Mr. Baldwin’s master stroke seems to have 
been to secure undertakings from the leaders of the Opposition parties 
that they would not form alternative ministries should he resign in 
consequence of his advice not being accepted by the Crown. But even 
so the King was not yet beaten. There remained the possibility of a 
ministry drawn from his personal supporters to be followed by an 
election on the issue of the marriage. The curious episode of the “King’s 
a indicates that such an election might have resulted in a spec- 
ta triumph for the King; but it is far from certain that it would 
have done so, and even if it had, it would have dragged the Crown 
into the arena of party strife. Everything tends to show that while a 
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minority of the nation would do away with royalty altogether, and 
another minority would like to see the power of the Crown increased, 
the majority prefers that things should go on as they are under kings 
like George V and his second son. There is no doubt that at the time 
of his abdication the services which the Duke had rendered to the 
Empire as Prince of Wales were too quickly forgotten, but he writes 
vail dignity and without rancour. Out of twenty-eight chapters there 
is only one dull one—“‘The Grim School of War.” The descriptions 
of life at York Cottage, Marlborough House, Windsor Castle and 
Fort Belvedere, are all life-like yet none overloaded with detail. These 
memoirs show us the Duke as a man belonging neither to the right 
nor to the left, but as a conservative of progressive views, more at 
home in the society of enterprising business men than in that either 
of men of good family but hidebound Tory opinions, or that of 
intellectual Socialists. Mr. Lockhart’s life of Archbishop Lang seems 
to suggest that the part played by the Primate in the abdication crisis 
was ies active than the former King would lead us to suppose. On 
p. 69 the Duke makes a slight error with regard to his grandfather’s 
age. King Edward VII (born November 9, 1841, died May 6, 1910) 
was sixty-eight, not sixty-nine, at the time of his death. In the index 
Victor Emmanuel III appears as Victor Emmanuel II. 


Mr. Bolitho tells the story of the five sovereigns whose reigns occupy 
the century since the Great Exhibition of 1851, though the reign of 
Queen Victoria was really two reigns, the second beginning with her 
widowhood. The book is rather disjointed in consequence of the 
different methods of treatment utilized. But the atmosphere of the 
Court in each reign is skilfully delineated. It seems strange in days 
when wars are fought with an intensity of hatred to read of Queen 
Victoria, albeit privately, sending her condolences to the Russian 
Empress when the Emperor died in the middle of the Crimean War 
and equally strange to find the Crown Prince of Prussia telling the 
Queen and Prince Albert of his wish to be united to their eldest 
daughter when she was still only fourteen. Of our present King, 
Mr. Bolitho says, “he went into i. new world before he visited the 
old, and this toes has had a lasting effect on his mind and on his 
F i age In no sense was he nor is he, a European.”’ On p. 230 
the rule of marrying into Continental royal families is called a 
“Georgian innovation”; but not to mention earlier instances, James I 
and the two Charleses did this. 


Humpnurey J. T. JOHNSON 
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PLOT AND POETRY 


Our Lady’s Tumbler, by Ronald Duncan (Faber 8s 6d). 

A Sleep of Prisoners, by Christopher Fry (Oxford University Press 6s). 

The York Cycle of Mystery Plays, a Shorter Version, edited by J. S. 
Purvis (S.P.C.K. 7s 6d). 

OETIC drama seems to be seeking its rebirth in the womb from 
Porhich it came: the Church. Our Lady’s Tumbler was written for 
performance in Salisbury Cathedral, A Sleep of Prisoners was first 
performed in the University Church of Oxford, and the York cycle 
of mystery plays has been shortened and modernized for stagin 
ounide St. Mary’s Abbey Church at York. The three ventures all ae 
high among the special activities of Festival year, all make reasonably 
successful concessions to the “popularness’”’ of the occasion, and the 
two new plays should add considerably to their authors’ reputations. 

Simplicity of expression is to the fore in both of these so no one 
can say that our poetic dramatists are not wooing their audience. 
Yet, though one welcomes such simplicity after the cultivated and 
noisy obscurantism of much recent verse, there is a point at which it 
declines into barrenness of invention, and it may be thought that 
Mr. Duncan often approaches that point. The verse is lucid, unpre- 
tentious, well ms: ei but very often the same effects could be 
achieved by the use of prose (and the battle to re-establish the verse 
drama will be fruitless if the poetic use of language is the first casualty). 
Where this is not the case—as in the long set-piece, the canzone which 
Brother Sebastian offers to the Blessed Virgin—then we feel that 
the verse is too heavily indebted to its ritual models, both for rhythm 
and turn of phrase. 

But it is in the character of Brother Andrew, the erstwhile tumbler, 
that the play comes alive; compared with him, the other personages 
seem pompous, vain and lacking in sympathy—more so, I fancy, 
than fs are meant to. Here Mr. Duncan is triumphantly on his own 
ground— 

Ave Maria, Gratia Plena, 

Dominus tecum, Benedicta tu in mulieris . . . 

I mean “in mulieres,” no, “in mulierorum”’ 
Dear me, that’s not right either . . . 

You see, I cannot even pray to you as the others do. 
Though I’ve learned your prayers by heart, 
They will not stay within my head, 

But come and go, in one ear and out the other 
With nothing to stay them in between. 

The only phrase I know 

Is “quia amore langueo”— 


t 
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Anyhow, Latin’s no language to talk to a young woman in— 
begging your pardon, O Holy Mother. .. . 


Indeed the scene in which Brother Andrew makes his offering is really 
excellently dramatic as a whole. But then, Mr. Duncan has chosen a 
magnificent situation: for a short play of this kind it must be a model 
plot. 


One hesitates before writing anything about Christopher Fry, 
since in this self-conscious age of highly organized and over-tensed 
critics he has already been the subject of a considerable amount of 
premature comment. But A Sleep of Prisoners seems to me to deserve 
attention if only as a pointer to a possible future, for here we see the 
author contriving to manage on a much smaller ration of those verbal 
devices which were mainly responsible for his success on the com- 
mercial stage. The empty verbosity that jars in Venus Observed, say, is 
still here—it emerges briefly in 


There’s things 
To be said which would surprise us if ever we said them 


and there is still the characteristic easy slickness of 
I can’t rest easy for the night of me 
while the unconvincing uplift of 


You and I are both 
Immeasurably living 


reminds us of the irritating exuberance of the Duke of Altair. 

But all this verbal machinery is much less in evidence than in the 
comedies. And there is something new—a genuine care for “charac- 
terization”’ and the deliberate measuring of language to meaning—in 


such speeches as this (Adam is speaking): 


Sir, my sons are playing. Cain’s your man. 

He goes in the ae of passion as you made him. 
He can walk this broken world as easily 

As I and Eve the ivory light of Eden. 

I recommend him. The other boy 

Frets for what never came his way, 

never reconcile us our exile. 

Look, sir, my sons are playing. 

Sir, let the not suffer. 


It may be felt that the conclusion of the play is not so much incon- 
clusive as over-conclusive—that the speech in which Meadows sums up, 
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Thank God our time is now when wrong 
Comes up to face us everywhere, 

Never to leave us till we take 

The longest stride of soul men ever took. 
Affairs are now soul size. . . 


does not really grow out of the play (or plays within the play), and 
that its ho oF a is rather gratuitous. But the “message” is not 
obtrusive, he philosophizing is not rubbed in. 

In a prefatory letter, Mr. Fry states that in this play he has “tried 
to make a more simple statement, though in a complicated design”’; 
it is true that for the reader, at least, the design is complicated, but 
nonetheless, like Mr. Duncan, the author has made use of a good 

lot (in his case, assembly of plots). In both of these plays, plot counts 
foe rather more than it should do, but with Mr. Fry—who has relied 
heavily on language in the past—this is not altogether an unwelcome 
sign. A Sleep of Prisoners is less immediately “remarkable’’ than its 
predecessors, but for the first time (for the —_— writer, at least) 
the play continues to exist after the last words are spoken or the last 
leaf turned. Perhaps this is reculer pour mieux sauter. 

And, as for the deficiency of body and colour in the verse of these 

lays, those who are concerned for a modern poetic drama may 

d consolation in this passage from T. S. Eliot’s recently published 


lecture, Poetry and Drama: 


I also believe that while the self-education of a poet trying to 
write for the theatre seems to require a long period of disciplining 
his poetry, and putting it, so to speak, on a very thin diet in order 
to adapt it to ie needs of the stage, there may be a later stage, 
when (and if) the understanding of theatrical technique fas 
become second nature, at which he can dare to make more 


liberal use of poetry and take greater liberties with ordinary 
colloquial speech. 


Dr. J. S. Purvis’s version of the York cycle has “the distinction of 
being the first text for acting issued since the plays were last performed 
about A.D. 1570.”” The on | naturally had to be shortened for pro- 
duction during the York Festival of this year, and so the version 


comprises twenty-nine plays out of the forty-eight now known to us. 
The Toulmin Smith edition has been used, and, Dr. Purvis states, “no 
liberties have been taken in modernizing the text.” 

The fact remains (and recent treatments of Chaucer come to mind) 
that modernization itself is a liberty. The problem always is, how far 
is modernization to go, and where exactly should it stop? It is difficult 
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to tell what principles the present editor has followed. In the opening 
lay, 
, Vnto my dygnyte dere sall diewly be dyghte 
A place full of plente to my plesyng at "4 


is rendered literally as 


Unto my dignity dear shall duly be dight 
A place full of plenty at my pleasure to ply— 


where the archaic “dight” is retained, just as is “lurdan,” whereas 
the excellent word “unbuxomness”’ is translated into “disobedience.” 
Similarly, the original words are kept in Satan’s address to Eve in 
the Coopers’ Play—“Now, Eve, to me take tent’’—although a few 
lines later “forbid”’ is substituted for “defend.” 

Though there it is only a question of consistency, one feels that 
elsewhere something has been lost. For instance, in the Tile Thatchers’ 
Play (Bethlehem, a cattle shed), Dr. Purvis gives 


Here in this place where we are pight 
In lonely case. 
Lord, grant us good harbour this night 
Within this place 
for 


Here in this place wher we are pight, 
oure self allone; 
Lord, graunte us gode herberow this nyght 
within this wone. 
Now the only possible gain is that “place” has been substituted for 
the obsolete “wone”—though at the same time the word “pight,” 
just as difficult for a modern audience, has been ssiunk~iel the 
simple and moving pathos of “‘oure self allone”’ is forfeited for the 
sake of recovering the rhyme. 

The modernization is even at times more difficult to understand 
than the original; in the Pinners’ and Painters’ Play of the Crucifixion 
a soldier is made to say “This work is well now, I'll awand,” for 
“This werke is well, I will warande.” But on the whole the principle 
on which the editor has worked seems to be that the modern word is 
substituted for the archaic, except where the latter is absolutely 
necessary for the rhyme. 

As regards the abbreviation of the cycle, both in omitting certain 
plays and in cutting others, the editor has proceeded with tact and 
judgment; his primary aim was to retain its shape and movement from 
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Creation to Judgment Day, and this he has accomplished. One must 
agree reluctantly to the omission of the Creation of Adam and Eve and 
of Noah and the Flood. But it seems a pity that in the Fullers’ Play 
God’s remarks on the subject of Adam’s responsibility towards the 
plants and animals of Eden should have been excised, with the result 
that the version only stresses Adam’s lordship. A pity, too, that Mary’s 
description of the beasts worshipping the ae Jesus should have been 
omitted— 

Ther lorde thai kenne, that wate I wele, 

They worshippe hym with myght and mayne; 

The wedir is colde, as ye may feele, 

To halde hym warme thei are full fayne 

with thare warme brethe . . . 


—but production difficulties may be responsible for this. On the other 
hand, one would have expected a producer to jump at the possibilities 
of the Dream of Pilate’s Wife in the Tapestry-Makers’ Play. In Dame 
Percula’s dream Satan warns her, solely for satanic reasons, that if 
Jesus is condemned she and her husband will both be ruined. But this 
is left out of the shortened version, and consequently Dame Percula’s 
intercession when Jesus is brought before Pilate lacks any proper 
explanation and, more unhappily, Cayphas’s remark that the dream 
was the work of some fiend sent by Jesus loses all its splendid dramatic 
irony. 

This version, then, does not pretend to be “scholarly” (although 
its standard of ne is not low), nor is it likely to appeal, at 
any rate on the printed page, to a large public; those who are 
interested in the cycle will go to Lucy Toulmin Smith’s edition of 
1885, since language difficulties are very slight. The book’s aim is 
perhaps hinted at in Mr. Martin Browne’s comment that “written for 
amateurs to act, these plays are not sophisticated and do not demand 
subtle acting.’ Let us hope that someone else will be courageous 
enough to put on the whole of at least this shortened version before 


another hundred years have passed. 
D. J. ENRIGHT 


ELIZABETH MYERS 


The Letters of Elizabeth Myers (Chapman and Hall 18s). 

I KNEW Elizabeth Myers for the last seven years of her life. Into 
the last five of them she packed her remarkable career as a writer. 

She was dying during the whole of the time, and discounted dying 

by being so living; nothing could dim the radiance of her mind and 

spirit; Betty Myers did not endure suffering, she transcended it. Her 
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first novel, A Well Full of Leaves, was published in 1943 with thrilling 
success, all the more thrilling because, in an age of “thrillers,” its impact 
was spiritual. It radiated her faith, which embraced and annulled almost 
every known form of human anguish, and letters poured in on her 
from strangers —7 by her courage and illumination. She married 
Littleton Powys, had three-and-a-half years of complete happiness, 
wrote two more novels and various stories, went to Arizona in search 
of health, came home without it, and died, in 1947, at the age of 
thirty-four. 

Her Letters are the last work she has left us; many of her thirty-three 
correspondents she never even saw. Writing from her sickroom she 
could speculate on the “reality” as distinct from the “actuality,” of a 
daisy, with Walter de la Mare: on the affirmations of Thomas 
Aquinas as opposed to those of William Blake, with Leo Myers (“I 
don’t agree with Blake’s heresy that it was a weakness in Christ to 
allow himself to be crucified. I should have thought a poet would have 
seen that the victim always becomes the victor’’): on everything and 
anything with John Cowper Powys: and with Bruce Marshall on “the 
mystery of pain which the humanitarians gabble about and deplore”; 
to her it “is not something to wish to escape from because without 
it one’s life is not complete, and one is never fulfilled.” Like all the 
rare letters of literature, hers express the manifold facets of an original 
personality: her delight in a pretty dress, her joy in music, her 
fine assessments of poetry and prose, her hate of th Pagle es (“My 
own view is that i world is worse for Freud having lived in it’’); 
above all, a passage on the nature of “Conscious love” which I wish 
I could quote in full. 


This love has no desires, no possessiveness, its daily joy is in the 
contemplation of its beloved. . . . Conscious love, unlike other love, 
doesn’t arrive out of the blue. It’s a deliberate choice, a life-time 
purpose, a mental fire, a work of the highest art. . . . It needs patience, 
wisdom, discipline and above all humility to bring it to perfection. 
But it is worth any trial to reach that perfection. This love is an 
utterly joyful, infinitely tender, lonely, rapturous, and essentially 
contemplative love. . . . And although the final purpose of conscious 
love is not the production of children, and is not responsible for any 
creation known to mortals, yet it does bring about that highest per- 
fection in life—the state of becoming as a little child; it doesn’t result 
in birth but in being reborn. 


Elizabeth Myers was reborn almost every day of her thirty-four 
years. If you live both deep and high, you do not have to live long. 
ELEANOR FARJEON 
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GUIDE TO VENICE 


A Traveller in Venice, by Derek Patmore (Methuen 15s). 
OR more the big and little travel books about Italy come 


thick and fast in this second post-war period, much faster indeed 
than between the wars. Italy has truly had a magnificent team of 
English travel-writers beginning with Nibby in the eighteenth century 
and reviving grandly with Dickens, Ruskin, Walter Pater and Bernard 
Berenson on to Storey, Muirhead, Hutton, Sacheverell Sitwell, 
Percy Lubbock, Aldous Huxley and even E. V. Lucas, and still the list 
would be incomplete. We shall not see their like again for a long time. 
Although some are still alive, they are no longer simple guide-book 
writers. This they had in common: they knew Latin (and Greek) and 
a good deal of history, and history of art besides, and they had that 
gift of gifts, they knew they might be wrong, and they looked the 
matter up. So they made fewer mistakes than are glibly and frequently 
made by travel-writers to-day. Also they never skimped. They had 
many purple passages which remain splendid. In between they might 
be partisan, didactic or even tedious, but never careless. 

The only thing to do with these studious and delightful writers is to 
quote them. When Mr. Patmore on his Venetian excursions likes a place 
or a picture, he is inclined to quote them. His nice modesty in this matter 
should have supplied the young and new traveller in Italy with a biblio- 
graphy for further reference. a a later edition will remedy this. 

For the rest, Mr. Patmore is a happy traveller. He enjoys places, 
buildings, pictures, food and people, po | that is the way to travel. He 
certainly captures the atmosphere of the neat little square at Asolo, the 
splendour and warmth of Verona and something of the Byzantine 
pageantry of Ravenna’s mosaics, even if he misses the charm of Padua, 
and altogether leaves out such memorable places as Pomposa, Spina 
and Aquileia without which the Venetian canvas remains incomplete. 
But his Venice is full of new suggestions for the tourist, and much- 
neglected Mantua at last gets its due. 

In common with contemporary guide writers, Mr. Patmore makes 
friends with local Italians and travels with a bunch of introductions. 
The revival of this proper and ancient practice he records in conver- 
sations and meetings which, though somewhat over-simplified, never- 
theless people his pages with living beings. After two great wars the 
traveller today is not so rich in experience or in knowledge that he 
can afford to trust entirely to his own reactions to a first Italian tour. 
Baedeker (when obtainable) is clearly no longer enough. Things in 
themselves, well dated and starred will not suffice, and this guide book 
has a quality of companionableness with the Italians, which many of 
the greater guide books lacked. 
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But it also unfortunately has a continual carelessness in the writing 
which could so easily be corrected. Sentences trail off into meaningless 
little appreciations or reiterations such as “*. . . This picture [Carpaccio’s 
St. George and the Dragon] which resembles that in S. Giorbio degli 
Schiavoni in design, is perhaps more poetical in execution,” with no 
further explanation. What is the meaning of “poetical’’ here? 

Or, in Vicenza where ““Monteverdi’s loveliest music” (p. 118) was 
sung by a singer with a “lovely voluptuous young face” (p. 119), a 
“lovely aria” (p. 119 also) in “the most lovely theatre in the world” 
(p. 120) with its “lovely colonnade” behind the seats (p. 121) and all 
of it in “lovely countryside” (p. 122). This is simply careless, and a 
more careful and particular vocabulary would, in revision, have met 
each case with more aptitude. Sinaia, a book to take with one 
on a first journey to the north of the Adriatic, or to read as an invitation 
to go there. 

SYLVIA SPRIGGE 


THE CHALLENGE OF SOCIOLOGY 


Morals and Man in the Social Sciences, by J. V. Langmead Casserley 
(Longmans 12s 6d). 
E are once more in debt to Dr. Langmead Casserley for a 
W most thoughtful, balanced and stimulating book. As lune 
in sociology in the university college of the south-west he writes with 
authority on the social sciences, while as a convinced Christian philo- 
sopher and theologian he is able to see these sciences in their proper 
a to man considered in his totality. If men with the author’s 
outlook occupied the chief positions in our leading seats of learning, 
one would be more optimistic about the mentally healthful influence 
of these institutions. If one has any regret in connection with this 
fine work, it is simply that, things being as they are, the very sound- 
ness and value of the book may prevent its enjoying the circulation 
which it richly deserves. 

The so-called conflict between religion and natural science is no 
longer relevant, says the author, and rightly, to contemporary thought. 
He envisages, however, the possibility of a conflict between religion 
and the social sciences owing to the fact they are both concerned with 
the same phenomenon, man. Their points of view are different; but 
there may appear to be a discrepancy between their findings. The 
danger of conflict is particularly acute at two points, mi “the 


interpretation of ethics and the evaluation of man.” The social sciences 
have a natural bias towards relativism in ethics and naturalism in their 
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evaluation of man. This bias cannot very well be avoided. For the 
sociologist the varying moral customs of different groups are all 
empirical data for a ; and the social sciences are bound to rest 
upon the presupposition that man and his behaviour are “‘possible and 
roper themes for scientific investigation.’’ Two main questions, there- 

cor arise. First, are the varieties of ethical behaviour simply and solely 
data for the sociologist; or are there things which can and ought to 
be said about them with which the sociologist as such is not directly 
concerned? Secondly, does the possibility of a scientific study of man 
necessitate a completely naturalistic view of man? 

Dr. Langmead Casserley divides his book, therefore, into two main 
parts, corres onding to these two questions. The first part deals with 
‘morals in the social sciences” and the second with “man in the social 
sciences.” His conclusion is that “the methods of the social sciences 
do not necessarily presuppose, nor do their discoveries and achieve- 
ments necessarily imply, either complete relativism in ethics or a 
purely naturalistic conception of man.”” On the other hand, and this 
is one of the most valuable features of the book, the author fully 
recognizes the measure of truth underlying both relativism and 
naturalism. But it is his contention that Christian moral theory does 
justice to the truth in relativism and that Christian humanism con- 
cedes all that must be conceded to naturalism. The Christian view 
of ethics and of man is more in line with the achievements of the 
social sciences than are the systems of secular ethics and non-religious 
humanism which “‘so often claim to have supplanted Christianity in 
the modern world.” The author works this ams out in a masterly 
fashion; and his attitude is very much an exemplification of what he 
described in a former work as the task of the Christian in philosophy. 

The author also shows the theological basis of a great many things 
which the Western humanist iuien: and he points out, as indeed 
others have done, the necessity of seriously considering the question 
whether our culture can survive “if these basic theological elements 
were finally purged out of its system.’’ Some of our most famous and 
popular purveyors of clap-trap to the public mind give no serious 
attention at all to this question. At the same time Dr. Langmead 
Casserley is far too intelligent a Christian to suggest that people should 
become Christians in on to save Western civilization. Christianity 
does not exist in order to preserve or save Western civilization. The 
reasons for becoming a Christian are not sociological reasons. But the 
sociologist may make an analysis of dechristianized Christendom and 
a prediction of the consequences of that dechristianization which should 
impel people to serious reflection on their attitude to Christianity. 

The ropriety of distinguishing the ethical category of the “relative 
natural law’’ from the “absolute natural law’’is, I think, open to question. 
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It is true that at any given stage of the development of society there may 
be institutions which give rise to particular duties which are not present 
at another stage in which those institutions no longer exist. What the 
author calls “the relative natural law’’ is a reality in this sense. But I 
should hesitate to call the reality by that name. Unless I have mis- 
understood him, the author seems to be speaking of the application 
of natural law to transient historical conditions; and, though one must 
admit a certain relativity in this respect, it appears to me unnecessary 
and undesirable to speak as if there were a special kind of natural law 
which is “‘relative’’ as distinct from ‘‘absolute.” I am aware that, in 
view of what the author means, the point which I have raised might 
be called a point of terminology; but a point of terminology can be 
important, since a given way of describing the facts may easily give 
rise to misunderstanding. 

At the end of his leak Dr. Langmead Casserley mentions his “many 
digressions, some of them, as I think, necessary, and none of them, 
as I dare to hope, altogether fruitless.” He need have no fears on this 
score. The “digressions” are always worthwhile. There are, for 
example, some shrewd and telling observations on theological 
modernism. Again, when treating the subject of “ideology” the author 
makes a good point by drawing attention to the fact that when 
individuals or groups use theological, philosophical or other beliefs 
and ideas for purposes of self-deception or to conceal from self-con- 
sciousness their individual or group egotism, they employ for this 
purpose existent beliefs and ideas; io do not create them for them- 
selves. One cannot then refute any belief or idea simply by showing 
that it has sometimes been employed in this way. 

I have noticed two or three misprints. On p. 193 the word “con- 
tradicted” has gained a letter, while the Latin phrase on p. 210 has 
shed some letters. On p. 198 there is a comma where there should be 


a full stop. 
FREDERICK C. COPLESTON 


MEDIEVAL ENGLISH MASTERS 


English Medieval Sculpture, by Arthur Gardner (Cambridge University 
Press 55s). 

| ane ane GARDNER was associated with Professor Prior in the 

production of his Medieval Sculpture in England in 1914, and 

produced his own “Handbook” in 1935, of which he now gives us a 

new edition in a larger format. Only those unfamiliar with the hand- 

book will need to be told that his knowledge is encyclopaedic, his 
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detail often fascinating, his style easy and his enthusiasm infectious. 
He now gives us the benefit of a lifetime’s study of his subject, and the 
book is likely to remain a standard work for many years. 

It is a pity therefore that the production of the ee is uninspiring. 
Most medieval carvings are Remi incidents, designed to fill 
certain spaces in the flowing architecture of a church. Their full 
setting cannot be shown in an illustration, and it has become common 
practice to cut the block to conform to these designs, thus justly 
translating their effect and transferring their function from the buildin 
to the page. The success in one instance of the use of this device coul 
have prompted its application to some at least of the new blocks. Those 
of the Lincoln angels fill several pages, largely with surging masses of 
masonry, which make the reader’s eyes swim and reduce the angels 
to insignificance. The full shape of the spandrel is rarely shown, and 
many angels even lose a wing-tip. 

There is no full-page illustration throughout the whole book, and 
indeed the large page is never used to advantage. The Malmesbury 
ye gn has a page to itself; the old block covers but half of it, yet 

ows neither of the extremities. None of the great crosses is shown 
entire, and the Easby cross still appears as two separate fragments, 
not in its excellent three-piece reconstruction now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Good photographs were taken of the Westminster 
sculptures during their exhibition in this Museum. A large number of 
the (perhaps rather unlikeable) Henry VII Chapel statues and some 
good half-lengths of the Royal effigies form the most important 
addition to the illustrations. 

Many of the blocks, however, are of excellent quality, notabl 
some of the pre-Conquest sculpture, and the aesthete who first mr | 
the text and Finds that fifteen years ago Professor Gardner had nothing 
to learn from the very latest pronouncements on the properties of 
plastic art, and then looks through the 680 illustrations covering 
adequately eight centuries of English sculpture in its every mani- 
festation, will be rewarded. Let him crook his finger and gaze with 
one eye through its centre, thus doing his own “cutting” and para- 
doxically achieving stereoscopic vision. He will find masterpieces that 
can hold their own in the best French and indeed in any company; he 
will find any proof he needs of the innate English sense of form, and 
will see the present wave of sculptural activity in this country as a 
renascence rather than as a sudden flowering. 


ARTHUR POLLEN 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Manning, Anglican and Catholic, edited by John Fitzsimons (Burns and 
Oates 15s). 

T was fitting that the centenary of Manning’s conversion should 
Thave been commemorated, but the undoubted skill of the essayists 
has not been sufficient to fit the Cardinal’s character to this type of 
book. Newman may lend himself to detailed study; Manning does 
not. Great as his influence was, it cannot be broken up and studied 
in sections without seeming trivial and dull. Thus the two essays, 
“Manning and Education” and ‘“‘Manning and Ireland,” both excel- 
lently written, lack the interest which similar essays on Newman 
would command. The very title “Manning and the Oblates” sounds 
dated where “Newman and the Oratory” seems alive. Monsignor 
Davis writes the perfect essay on “Manning the Spiritual Writer,” 
but Manning’s books were never masterpieces and scarcely deserve 
this posthumous respect. 

Manning, not the essayists, is to blame. In the intrigues of his day, 
in the setting of his century, in the lively pages of Ullathorne and 
Leslie, Manning may be better known and judged. His private letters 
portray the man, but there is small space for letters in this book. Not 
even Sir Shane Leslie in his two neat studies “Manning and His 
Friends” and “Manning and Newman” can provide the right atmo- 
sphere. An essay on Manning and his enemies might have brought 

e book to life. Everything is here except that sense of controvers 
and quarrel on which the great Cardinal thrived. The essays are “sevens | 
but they might have been written about any prelate; Manning was 
never so ordinary a man. 


The Bidou Inheritance, by Edith de Born (Chapman and Hall 10s 6d). 
W: found this a disheartening book, however perfect be the 


author’s craftsmanship. Really, when we are going to read about 
France, and certainly about its generous wine-growing districts, we 
expect to find some gaiety, charm and lovable eccentricities. There is 
plenty of eccentricity here, but it is not lovable, and, in short, most 
French characteristics seem to have been eliminated in favour of the 
French interest in money, and in politics. Here old M. Bidou, a shop- 
keeper, undoubtedly makes a lot of money but he keeps his wealth a 
secret because he wants to use it to finance a Marius Cambornac, a 
radical, who in fact becomes a petty mayor and finally a deputy. His 
daughter Madeleine marries an ineffectual young man who soon dies, 
leaving her with a son, Guy, who takes after his father. The girl now 
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serves in her father’s bazaar and in due course acquires a lover and has 
an illegitimate child—at least she refuses the abortion urged by her 
lover. Finally M. Bidou dies; she finds herself rich, loses heart, and 
marries Cambornac, a combination of wealth and position which wins 
eneral approval. Guy goes off to Paris, begins by dreaming of fine 
nt as his father did, but suddenly realizes that Si like his mother, 
is provincial. True, all the characters are Calvinist or atheist, so no 
wonder the sunlight is taken out of France. The speech made by 
Cambornac over Bidou’s grave shows perfectly how that sort of 
France can pay itself with words—‘‘everlasting values of our civiliza- 
ton: strong ideals beneath a healthy rationalism: a life devoted to 
— and liberty.” We cannot tell if Miss de Born meant her book to 
a reproachful satire; but that is how it strikes us, and we hope that in 
her next work she will devote her pen to some happier theme. 


If It Die... , by André Gide. Translated by Dorothy Bussy (Secker 

and Warburg 15s). 
T= is a translation of Si le grain ne meurt, made with the smoothness 

that we expect; the English is almost too good: nothing reminds 
one of the French language. We like a translation to preserve a certain 
tang of the original about it, else we risk feeling that a book is about 
rather uncharacteristic Englishmen. Gide’s life never reached a har- 
mony: his Calvinist upbringing—radically unsuited to the true 
France—never ceased to } a film of grey over his world, though he 
acknowledged its moroseness and was often very surly. He found a 
certain satisfaction in Algeria, especially Biskra, rather as the Calvinist 
Breton Loti did in flamboyant lands, to say nothing of Hichens, who 
described Biskra far more vividly than Gide can do, who was so occu- 
pied with erotic experiments. In spite of that, he always returned to 
the Gospels, appalled how the Churches had disguised their teaching: 
he himself was preparing a book called Christianity against Christ, which 
he did not publish for fear of distressing some of his friends and “of 
seriously imperilling my freedom of thought which I prize more than 
anything.” Does this mean that he fancied that even his own interpre- 
tation of the Gospels might turn out to be wrong? One has to remem- 
ber that this book takes one no further than Gide’s marriage with his 
cousin Emmanuéle who, he felt, needed him even if he did not need 
her. Hence the terribly long-drawn account of his childhood and its 
mise-en-scene and of the literary associates of his adolescence. We cannot, 
then, judge from this book, of his later psychological evolution: still, 
we think his vogue will fade; even Anatole France’s has worn very 
thin—and Zola, and how many more major luminaries, are burnt out! 
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RENASCENCE 


A CRITICAL JOURNAL OF LETTERS 


Published semi-annually, in Autumn and Spring, 
by the Catholic Renascence Society to encourage 
and evaluate the Catholic revival of letters. 


In the Spring 1952 issue: 


Catholics and the Novel 
NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


Christian Tradition and Contemporary Creation 
THOMAS J. BEARY 


Critical Methods of Du Bos 
WALTER NAUMANN 


Elizabeth Langgdsser 
CURT HOHOFF 


Mistral and the Franciscan Concept 
SR. JOHN BERCHMANS 


Aspects of Duhamel 
JEAN TENANT 


Paris Letter 
JOHN L. BROWN 


London Letter 
JOHN PICK 


Review of significant American and foreign books. 


Single copy $1. Yearly subscription $2. 


Prospectus: RENASCENCE, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 

that the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 

In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological”’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background, 


THE TABLET 


is a weekly review unlike any other in this country, and more and more discerning 
readers find its value to them year by year. THE TABLET is obtainable from any news- 
agent, price 9d. weekly, or direct by post from The Publisher, 128 Sloane Street, London, 
S.W.1, price 42s. per annum, post free. Send a postcard for a specimen copy. 
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Go on—try a couple. I always carry some 
since my chemist told me about this 
‘ANADIN’ formula*. It’s a fast worker 
—and the relief lasts longer — without the 
risk of those unpleasant after-effects I used 
to get before I changed to ‘Anadin’. A couple of 
“‘Anadin’ tablets at the first sign of a headache, and 
it'll be better before you’ve time to realise you had 
—_, Just as quick and safe in most other pains and 
discomforts — help yourself ! 


ANADIN 


* because the balanced formula aspirin with phenacetin — for afew 
that lasts longer. And it includes caffeine and which cut 
depressing after-effects so often felt after oakdes a old-fashioned remedies. 
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